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By A. H. Bailey 


Canadian Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


historical interest in the province of Quebec, Canada, 
and one to which the attention of visitors is especial- 
ly directed. The mill is situated in a picturesque setting on 
the south shore of the St. Lawrence river, a few miles 


"Pons old Vincennes mill at Beaumont is a subject of 


from the city of Quebec. It was built more than 200 years 
ago and is one of the most interesting links with the 
French regime in that province. The special appeal pos- 
sessed by the Vincennes mill lies in its history, the charm- 
ing site it occupies at the tip of a steep cliff, and in its 
perfect condition. 

The land on which the Vincennes mill was built was 
part of a large area conceded as a fief and seigniory on 
Nov. 3, 1672, to Francois Bisot de la Riviere in favor of his 
sons Jean-Baptiste and Charles-Francois. Jean-Baptiste 
Vincennes became sole proprietor of the fief on the death 
of his brother about 1705. He failed to inhabit Beaumont, 
however, or to have built the community mill which ten- 
ants of seigniories in New France were called upon by law 
to build. According to Pierre-Georges Roy, archivist for 
the province of Quebec, Jean-Baptiste Vincennes was the 
founder of the city of Indianapolis and spent his lifetime 
in the west amid the Miamis. He died among these In- 
dians in 1719. In 1788 his widow allowed Claude-Joseph 
LeRoy, farmer and captain of militia in Beaumont, to con- 
struct a community mill on the tip of the cliff bordering 


The Olid Vincennes Mill, Beaumont, Quebec 


the Saint-Claude brook. She retained ownership of the 
Vincennes fief until her death in Montreal on Sept. 27, 
1748. 

In the next generation, according to historical notes, 
the descendants of LeRoy engaged in profiteering. They 
and their associates tyrannized inhabitants of the colony 
and purchased their grain for a pittance to resell it to the 
King at usurious profits. This grain was stored in the 
company’s warehouses. The ruins of one of these store- 
houses may still be seen near the mill. 

The last Seigneur of the fief of Vincennes under the 
Canadian feudal regime was Narcisse-Constantin Faucher, 
advocate and High Constable for Quebec, who died in 
Quebec on Jan. 22, 1880, and who was the father of the 
writer, Narcisse Faucher de Saint-Maurice. 

In 1920 Lorenzo Auger, Quebec architect, acquired the 
old Vincennes mill. He carefully restored it and trans- 
formed it into a small museum which offers great interest 
from a viewpoint of Canadian folklore. The Vincennes 
Mill Conservation Society was incorporated on June 23, 
1935, with public interest and national education as its 
object. Trustees of the mill have endeavored to preserve 
the precious relic of the past in order to attract the pub- 
lic, to enable the mill’s artistic setting to be admired and 
its historic value more widely known and at the same time 
to develop interest in folklore. 
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and MERCK Flour-Enrichment Mixtures 
enable you to make this BETTER flour BEST 


NE of the greatest single contributions to national nutrition ee oF oe 
is the universal improvement in our diet provided by VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 

enrichment. CARRIED AT: 

Throughout the enrichment program, the milling industry has Buffalo,N.Y.-Rahway,N.J. 
expected, and we believe has received, the utmost in co-operation St. Louis, Mo.- Dallas, Tex. 
and service from the Merck organization—as well as the best Chicago, Ill.- Seattle, Wash. 
possible in vitamin mixtures. Kansas City, Mo. 

Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth and free-flowing. * 
They provide important operating advantages in continuous Merck also offers 
feeding or batch-mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. No. 36P— VITAMIN MIXTURE 

The milling industry can always depend on receiving outstanding This is identical in composition with 
mixtures from the outstanding leader in the synthesis, develop- aps tabbing, Cor ae on Bo 
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Importance of Flour Enrichment 


* *, * 


The American Diet Now Is a Better Balanced Diet by Addition of Vitamins and Minerals 
By Dr. Lela E. Booher* 


MERICAN bakers have been 
A carrying on a_ nation-wide 
program of white bread en- 
richment now for almost three years. 
American millers during these same 
years have proceeded with enrich- 
ment of 75. to 80% of all family white 
flour. If this program of white bread 
and flour enrichment has conferred 
important benefits upon our national 
dietary, hardly could it be imagined 
that any baker or miller would seri- 
ously consider the discontinuance of 
this service to the American people 
or to his own customers. Many bak- 
ers and millers, however, are inter- 
ested in knowing what results are 
being achieved through the enrich- 
ment program and what benefits to 
the people might be anticipated by 
its continuance. Is it merely some 
bit of window dressing or does it 
contribute substantially to the im- 
provement of the American diet? 
And it might further be inquired how 
enriched bread and flour rate among 
the various classes of basic goods in- 
cluded in the average American diet 
as compared with unenriched bread 
and flour. 

‘The enrichment ingredients include 
three B vitamins (thiamine, niacin 
and riboflavin) and iron. It is rec- 
ognized, of course, that cereal grain 
foods, consumed in large part in the 
form of bread and bread rolls, also 
supply about one third of the cal- 
ories and about one third of the pro- 
tein in our national dietary. The en- 
richment program does not alter the 
number of calories or the quantity of 


protein contributed by white bread 
and flour but is concerned solely with 
vitamin and mineral values. 

It is estimated that the daily sup- 
ply of thiamine for the American 
population should be about 1.3 milli- 
grams per capita. Prior to initia- 
tion of the present enrichment pro- 
gram, as shown in the upper bar of 
Figure 1, the average American diet 
was short of this goal for thiamine 
by about 36%. Meanwhile all grain 
foods together, including all white 
bread and bread rolls and all family 
white flour, contributed only about 
11% toward that goal, the least of 
any major food group except for 
fruits. and nuts. On the second or 
lower -bar of Figure 1 is shown the 
effect of a full-scale enrichment pro- 
gram applied to our same normal 
prewar national dietary. Instead of 
an 11% contribution, the cereal grain 
foods as a group, by reason of en- 
richment of white bread and family 
white flour, contribute almost 50% 
toward meeting the national goal 
for thiamine. 

In Figures 2 and 3 respectively 
are shown the niacin and riboflavin 
contributions of various food groups 
to our average normal prewar diet 
and the effect of full-scale enrich- 
ment in increasing the supplies of 
these two essential nutrients. All of 
the percentages shown on the bar 
diagrams in Figures 1, 2 and 3 were 
obtained from prewar government 
food surveys and food disappearance 
records with re-evaluation in terms 
of foods as prepared for the table; 
that is with corrections for average 
losses of the three vitamins result- 


*The author of this article is Chief Nu- 2 . 
tritionist, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, ing from cooking of the foods. r 
Minn. It is obvious from these bar dia- 
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Fig. 1.—The chart above shows the contributions made by various major 
food groups represented in the average American diets with and with- 


out the addition of thiamine to flour and cereals. 


The top part (A) 


shows a thiamine deficiency of 35.9%, while the addition of thiamine 
to flour and cereals supplies fully adequate requirements as shown in 


the lower part (B). 
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Fig. 2.—Showing the contributions of niacin made by various major food 
groups represented in the average American diet with and without the 


addition of niacin to flour and cereals. 


Part (A) of the chart shows a 


niacin deficiency of 17.4% without enrichment and part (B) shows the 
niacin content of the average diet with that vitamin included in flour 


and cereals. 


grams that thiamine was the one 
vitamin among the three included in 
the enrichment ingredients in short- 
est supply in cur national dietary. 
It should also be noted in the case 
of niacin contributions that meat, fish 
and poultry supply a large share of 
this nutrient while in the case of 
riboflavin contributions dairy prod- 
ucts rank highest. Although our na- 
tional dietary with enrichment of 
white flour-converted products sup- 
plies some margin of safety with re- 
spect to niacin and riboflavin, this 
should not be interpreted as indicat- 
ing an excess of these two nutrients. 
Because of the relatively high cost 
of meats and dairy products, these 
two groups of foods are very uneven- 
ly distributed among American con- 
sumers. Families with low or mod- 
erate incomes do not get an equit- 
able share of meats and dairy prod- 
ucts but they do consume larger than 
average amounts of cereal grain 
foods. It is, therefore, highly im- 
portant for a large segment of our 
population that our national food 
supply be relatively liberal in pro- 
vision of both niacin and riboflavin 
and that some low-cost foods with 
good niacin and riboflavin values be 
made available. 

A great deal of emphasis has been 
placed upon the thiamine contribu- 
tions of enriched bread and flour. 
With our total national dietary sup- 
plying thiamine in less than two 
thirds of the amount nutritionists 
consider desirable, the shortage of 
thiamine was something to be con- 
cerned about. Furthermore, if a 
general or widespread shortage was 
to be corrected, larger supplies of 
thiamine would have to be carried by 
some widely used and inexpensive 
foods and what group of foods could 
one select that would be more widely 
distributed and more generally avail- 
able to people of all incomes than 
bread and flour! Bread and flour 
were also logical carriers of the ex- 
tra thiamine as well as of niacin, 


riboflavin and iron because these 
four nutrients are well represented 
in natural whole wheat grain but are 
removed in large measure in the man- 
ufacture of white flour. In the case 
of niacin and riboflavin, one might 
expect the short supplies to have been 
quite pronounced among families with 
low or moderately low incomes. This 
is the very segment of our popula- 
tion where physicians have noted 
prevalence of disease resulting from 
deficiencies of niacin and riboflavin. 

In relation to the estimated per 
capita allowance for iron, the cereal 
grain foods prior to enrichment of 
white bread and flour contributed 
only about 10% toward that goal. A 
full-scale enrichment program would 
provide about 45% toward attain- 
ment of it. 

If cereal grain foods including 
white bread and flour are to be com- 
mended to the public primarily as 
good sources of food energy then we 
cannot expect to have them rated as 
basic foods. All foods have calorie 
value and if calorie values were the 
only important consideration in food ~ 
selection, we could eat any type of 
food we preferred or that was con- 
veniently at hand so long as we got 
enough of it without getting into 
nutrition trouble. But all nutrition- 
ists recognize that there are at least 
nine or ten specific nutrients in 
foods that are highly important in 
selecting a diet which will provide 
adequately for the nutritional needs 
of our bodies. Many more nutrients 
are needed for good nutrition as 
well, but these are usually provided 
in adequate amounts in most diets of 
ordinary food items. The practical 
value of cereal proteins in our na- 
tional dietary more often than not 
escapes realistic evaluation. Were 
it not for the relatively low cost of 
cereal grain products and the ability 
of cereal proteins to be greatly en- 
hanced through supplementation with 
small or moderate amounts of more 

(Continued on page 21a.) 
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The Why nal How of Flour Inspections 


By George P. Larrick 


Chief Inspector, Food and Drug 
Administration 


NE responsibility of the Food 
() and Drug Administration in 

the enforcement of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
is to cause the removal from the 
channels of interstate commerce of 
food which, in the language of the 
statute, has been prepared, packed, 
or held under insanitary conditions, 
whereby it may have become con- 
taminated with filth or which con- 
sists in whole or in part of any 
filthy, putrid or decomposed sub- 
stance. 


THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
... Cotton and Burlap 











Bags Fer All Purposes 





A small percentage of the dealers 
in flour in this country have had the 
unfortunate experience of having 
flour seized in their possession be- 
cause it was either infested with in- 
sects or defiled by rodents. This 
journal has published in preceding 
articles various comments from deal- 
ers and others, some of whom express 
the view that the procedures adopt- 
ed by inspectors from this Admin- 
istration in carrying out their in- 
spection activities with respect to 
flour are unnecessarily burdensome 
upon the industry. 

The inspection of flour at destina- 
tion is a simple procedure. The in- 
spector ascertains how long the vari- 
ous lots have been held in the ware- 
house. He carefully inspects the sur- 
roundings to determine whether or 
not rat-runs, holes or other evidence 
of rodent infestation are present. He 
looks for stains on bags as an indi- 
cation of the presence of rodent 
urine. If he find such stains, he may 
expose them to the rays of a small 


ultra-violet light which he carries. 
If they phosphoresce, this is per- 
suasive evidence that rodent urine 
has been deposited on the bags. If 
he finds such evidence, he records his 
observations, including the approxi- 
mate number of bags which appear 
to have been contaminated. He then 
collects samples from the suspected 
areas. 


Evidences of Infestation Noted 


The inspector examines a repre- 
sentative number of the flour bags, 
looking particularly in the top seams 
for evidence of insect infestation. 
If he observes small mounds of flour 
pushed through stitches of cloth, 
webs, cocoons, or tracks of insects 
on the outside of the bag, he re- 
cords his observations. He may open 
a few inches of the seam of the 
bag and remove a few ounces of the 
flour directly beneath. This flour 
he will place on a piece of paper 
or some other smooth surface and 
slick to a thickness of not greater 
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Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 


methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 
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We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to - 
Ask for a sample and quotation 
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than one eighth of an inch. Live 
insects or larvae reveal their pres- 
ence by moving. Cast skins and 
other insect parts will appear as ir- 
regularities on the surface. 

In some circumstances, instead of 
examining the flour by the procedure 
just described he will sift it through 
a 40-mesh sieve. This method js 
particularly useful if the flour has 
been fumigated and the contaminat- 
ing insects are dead. 

If the observations which he has 
made show that the flour is or may 
be illegal, he collects pint samples 
from each of a representative num- 
ber of bags. These samples are 
sealed and identified and delivered to 
a Food and Drug station laboratory 
for examination. Unless the sam- 
ple is to be examined immediately 
the inspector at ‘the time of collec- 
tion adds a fumigant to each sub- 
division so that the insect infestation 
will not increase after the time of 
collection. 

In a great many flour warehouses 
and mills the management examines 
the flour by these simple methods 
or by the more complicated micro- 
scopic procedures, and when contami- 
nated flour is found it is immediately 
denatured and sold to manufactur- 
ers of animal feed. These dealers 
and millers constitute the larger per- 
centage which has likewise adopted 
the good housekeeping programs that 
have been extensively discussed in 
previous articles in this publication. 
They seldom if ever are - bothered 
by federal seizures. 


Law Sets Procedure 


When the facts acquired show that 
the flour is illegal, the law provides 
that the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration shall present the facts to 
the United States attorney in the 
jurisdiction where the goods are 
stored so that the federal court may 
be asked, through the medium of 
appropriate legal papers, to sign an 
order directing the United States 
marshal to seize the merchandise. 
When such an order is issued, the 
marshal attaches the goods and they 
then are in the custody of the United 
States judge. All further proceed- 
ings with respect to the lot and any 
disposition made of it must be in ac- 
cordance with the order of the fed- 
eral court. If the owner of the lot 
disagrees with the charges made by 
the government, he may appear in 
court and contest the matter. In the 
great majority of cases, however, 
there is no contest. 

The disposition of the goods from 
this point on then is a matter with- 
in the discretion of the federal judge. 
He may, if he wishes, decline to per- 
mit the original owner to regain 
custody of the merchandise, or he 
may, and usually does, after the en- 
try of a decree of condemnation, 
permit the owner of the goods to ac- 
quire custody of them after he pays 
the court costs, executes a bond that 
the lot will not be sold or disposed 
of contrary to the provisions of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, oF 
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Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
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the laws of any state or territory, 
and provided further in the language 
of the law “that such article be de- 
livered to the owner thereof, to be 
destroyed or brought into compliance 
with the provisions of this Act under 
the supervision of an officer or em- 
ployee duly designated by the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator.” The 
law itself further requires that the 
cost of this supervision shall be borne 
by the claimant. 


Disposition of Infested Flour 


Some dealers have asked why in- 
sect-infested flour cannot be rebolt- 
ed and sold for human food. This 
cannot properly be done because the 
rebolted flour is grossly contaminat- 
ed with insect excreta. A number 
of dealers have stated their opinion 
that the proper procedure to follow 
in handling flour which has been 
contaminated and condemned by a 
federal court is to permit the sale 
of the flour under bond to a relia- 
ble feed manufacturer who would 
incorporate it in livestock feeds. On 
its face this proposal seems reason- 
able but the United States govern- 
ment is not in position to make dis- 
criminations between citizens and 
thus classify some as reliable and 
some as unreliable. A citizen could 
only be classified as unreliable upon 
a most convincing showing that he 
is entitled to such an undesirable 
classification. 

Thus, in the final analysis, the 
government must treat all citizens 
in the same manner. It cannot say 
that one feed manufacturer is of 
such high standing that it may sim- 
ply turn this flour over to him, know- 
ing that he will convert it into feed, 
and the next day say to a competi- 
tor that it questions his reliability 
and in his case it is going to exact 
requirements greater than those that 
were required in the other instance. 
The government has had long experi- 
ence with problems of this sort. We 
could recite many instances wherein 
bonds requiring denaturing by a par- 
ty other than the claimant were ig- 
nored and where products unfit for 
human consumption were diverted to 
human food use. Aside from this 
complication, the law itself requires 
a representative of the Food and 
Drug Administration to “supervise” 
the disposition of condemned foods. 


Denaturing Condemned Flour 


The practice of denaturing con- 
demned flour was originally recom- 
mended by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration because it saves the 
dealer money. If he delivers the 
product to a feed manufacturer and 
the Food and Drug inspector dis- 
charges the obligation placed upon 
him by the court, he must subse- 
quently make an affidavit to the 
court attesting to the fact that he 
saw the article manufactured into 
animal feed, In some instances this 
procedure would require him to re- 
main on the premises of the food 
manufacturer for days or weeks. The 
dealer would have to pay the Treas- 
urer of the United States the salary 
of the inspector during this period 
of time. It was for this reason, 
therefore, that we suggested denatur- 
ing. This operation usually takes 
only a short time and after the in- 
Spector has seen the product de- 
natured he is in position to pre- 
pare his affidavit for presentation to 
the federal court. 

_The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has not limited the number or 
kinds of harmless denaturing agents 
Which may be used or the manner 
in which the denaturant may be add- 
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ed. The only requirement which we 
have insisted upon is that the de- 
naturant be of such nature and be 
so thoroughly mixed with the flour 
as to insure that the product can- 
not be subsequently diverted into 
human food channels. 

It is our view that the solution 
of the admittedly bothersome de- 
tails incident to the handling of con- 
taminated flour lies in curing the 
conditions responsible for infestation 
and contamination rather than in 
an attempt to simplify the handling 
of flour which should not have been 
allowed to become contaminated in 
the first instance. 





Building Rats Out 
Is Only Sure Way 


@® By Milton B. Kihistrum 





NE of the curious phenomena 
C) of wartime is that the rat 

population goes into a sharp 
upward trend. Explanations for this 
increase of low-life vary, but most 
logical seems to be the curtailment 
of activity of sanitation agencies as 
the result of the pressure of added 


wartime duties, and greatly depleted 
staffs. In addition, rats are brought 
into the country in greater numbers 
because of the tremendous increase 
in ship movements and because ship 
fumigation cannot be as thorough. 
This increase in rat numbers is 
not comforting, for already there are 
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By YOUR side, Mr. Miller is LUCKY LEAVEN ... the phos- 


phate you can always depend on for your self-rising flour . . 
the phosphate that consistently bakes better biscuits! It’s by the 
side of Mrs. Housewife, too, whose home-baking is of the great- 0... 
est importance to her, to you, to family health. The uniformly < Fs, 
high purity and leavening strength of LUCKY LEAVEN ... its ; 
unsurpassed stability . .. its free-flowing, easy mixing and other inthe. « 

fine qualities are side by side with Mrs. America’s reputation for ¢ ae ores? 
mouth-watering biscuits. Get by her side— it’s the right side— 


with LUCKY LEAVEN. 


Chemically stabilized and packed to insure proper condition 


over long periods. 
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more rats in the United States than 
there are people. It is disturbing too 
because it intensifies the problem for 
food manufacturers of keeping their 
premises rodent free. 

The Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration and public health officers 
everywhere are intensifying their ef- 
forts in this direction. Federal in- 
spectors have a device to detect rat 
urine stains which is a portable ultra- 
violet light. This light when focused 
on the stains causes them to become 
fluorescent and_ visible, and it is 
being used for inspection of bakeries, 
flour mills and other food plants. - 

Many exterminators refuse to take 
rat jobs because they know that ex- 
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terminating by itself is ineffective. 
The only way, they say, that rats 
can be kept out of a building is to 
ratproof the building from sub-base- 
ment to skylight. It is an architec- 
tural problem; you have to build them 
out. 

Public health officers, too, are quite 
generally agreed that where some re- 
lief from rat infestation occurs 
through the use of baits, snap-traps, 
cages and such, permanent results are 
not satisfactory, and such methods, 
at their best, are only palliative. The 
only solution, they say, lies in rat- 
proofing. 

What is ratproofing? B. E. Holsen- 
dorf, of the United States Public 
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Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . 


Health Service, and one of the fore- 
most authorities on the control] of 
rats, says that ratproofing may be 
defined as the process of preventing 
rats, by mechanical means, from 
gaining access to and using enclosed 
spaces within the structure of the 
building itself, its fixtures and equip- 
ment, for the purpose of establishing 
homes and bringing up families. Its 
purpose also, he adds, is to deprive 
rodents of the opportunity to obtain 
access to food, and thereby prevent 
damage to and pollution of all kinds 
of food products. 

The ratproofing of a building, Mr. 
Holsendorf explains, involves two un- 
dertakings. First, the elimination or 


TYPE A 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Each Ounce Contains: 


Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . . . 


Milligrams 


Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of sodium iron pyrophosphate. 








BICAP 


one quality 


TYPE B 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 

Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . . 380 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . . . . 230 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . . . . . 2740 
(RS ee eee eee 
Starch—To make one ounce. 

*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum). 

e 2 a 

For straight and patent flours: use one-half 
(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type B 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 
necessary. 


For straight and patent flours: use one-half 


(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type A 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 
necessary. 


TYPE C 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . .. . 
Niacin {Nicotinic Acid) . . . . 
OO. wae ey - «+ 4800 
Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum) 

& & J 

For straight and patent flours: use one- 
quarter (0.25) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP 
Type C per 100 pounds. Patent flour con- 
taining less than 0.34% ash should be ana- 
lyzed to determine whether slightly greater 
additions are necessary, 





To help millers in matching BI-CAP more exactly to their individual. 
flour enrichment needs, three types of this original enrichment concen- 
trate are now obtainable. To make product identification easier, the 
container label on each type is imprinted in a different color — Red 
for Type A... Brown for Type B... Green for Type C. 

Whatever type of BI-CAP serves your flour best, you can be sure 
that quality control is exercised with the strictness characteristic of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. throughout its near-century as manufacturing chemists. 
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correction of conditions that provide 
rodent housing facilities, and second, 
the planning for the incorporation of 
basic ratproof designs and installa- 
tions in new constructions. 

“In order to be prepared to carry 
out ratproofing,” Mr. Holsendorf con- 
tinues, “one should understand and 
be able to recognize conditions that 
are basically nonratproof and that 
provide rat harborage. Such a prep- 
aration will enable one to avoid many 
mistakes that have been made in the 
past, and to incorporate adequate pro- 
visions for ratproof constructions 

. rats exist in our buildings be- 
cause we provide them with en- 
closed spaces for homes; if we desire 
to prevent rodent infestation we must 
eliminate closed spaces as far as it 
is possible to do so. A rodent cannot 
occupy a space or enclosure that does 
not exist. Neither can it invade an 
enclosed space between double walls 
or beneath floors that have been pro- 
tected by the installation of ratproof 
material impervious to rat gnawing.” 

A thorough ratproofing program, 
says Mr. Holsendorf, should include 
the following basic requirements: 

1. Employment of an approved 
ratproof design which provides for 
the elimination of all unnecessary en- 
closed spaces within the structure 
of the building, its equipment and 
fixtures. 

2. Use of material which is rat- 
proof in character, that is, material 
impervious to rat gnawing. 

3. Use of approved-methods of con- 
struction and installation, including 
equipment and fixtures. 

4. Provision for a regular, periodic 
inspection of building structures and 
equipment to insure permanent up- 
keep. Such inspections should be 
made by the operation officials as part 
of their weekly program, and a rec- 
ord should be kept of these inspec- 
tions. 

Regular inspections are an impor- 
tant feature of the ratproofing pro- 
gram, for it is just as important for 
a mill manager to know what the 
rodent condition of his mill is as 
to be informed about the quality of 
the raw material coming into his 
plant and the final product being 
turned out by his establishment. 

Mill managers desirous of check- 
ing the rodent condition of their 
plant, or to obtain pointers on how 
their mill can be made ratproof, 
will find. many procedures described 
and illustrated in the publication, 
“The Rat and Ratproof Construction 
of Buildings,” Supplement No. 131, 
to the U. S. Public Health Reports. 
This booklet contains sets of draw- 
ings, specifications and suggestions 
for accomplishing ratproofing in old 
as well as new buildings. 

Finally, says Mr. Holsendorf, in 
making sure that the building is rat- 
proof, the mill operator should see 
that all accumulated trash, unserv- 
iceable and discarded articles, out-of- 
date records, etc., are disposed of 
promptly. The system of storing 
them in attics, lofts, basements, and 
other out of the way places should 
be discontinued. Provision should be 
made for the systematic disposal of 
waste products and unserviceable ar- 
ticles through the cultivation of hab- 
its on the part of the operating per- 
sonnel that will attain this objective. 
If this measure is put into effect as 
a routine administrative and opera- 
tive procedure, there will be no ac- 
cumulation of trash to provide rat 
harborage. If no rat harborage 1s 
present, there will be no colony rat 
life in the mill, and there will be 
no risk of pollution of mill prod- 
ucts or ingredients by rodent activi- 
ties or excretions. 

In ratproofing a building, the Unit- 
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ed States Department of Agriculture 
states, it is well first to look to the 
exterior. If the locality is heavily 
infested with rats, some are almost 
certain sooner or later to find their 
way into the building however well 
protected against them it may be. 
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Perennial Wheat 
for Russia 








Y IKOLI TSITSIN, a plant breeder 
on the staff of the Nemchinovka 
Grain Institute near Moscow, Russia, 
is not satisfied that the wheat now 
grown in Russia is perfected. 

He has shown that the years of re- 
search and experimentation to pro- 
duce the present day varieties and 
hybrids of wheat are only a begin- 
ning. 

A recent issue of the Bulletin of 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington 
contained an article by A. Savchenko- 
Belsky that described Mr. Tsitsin’s 
research and experimentation in pro- 
ducing a perennial wheat. The Rus- 
sian scientist, more than 15 years ago, 
first crossed domesticated wheat and 
wild couch grass, a weed that sweeps 
the farmer’s field like a pestilence, 
once it gets a foothold. Too tough 
to die of drouth or cold, it long has 
been the enemy of field crop growers. 

The article referred to above stated 
further: 

As a young agronomist Tsitsin had 
made up his mind to take from this 
scourge its tremendous vitality, its 
high reproduction capacity and its 
resistance to the fungus diseases that 
assail wheat, and to. transmit these 
qualities to the grain. 

This was trail blazing that re- 
quired crossing tens of thousands of 
plants. The result was successful—a 
perennial wheat which, like couch 
grass, comes up two or three years 
in succession. 

It is easy to see what this prom- 
ises in the way of simplifying grain 
cultivation. 

Yet the hybrid did not inherit frost 
resistance of couch grass. Thriving 
in the south it could not endure 
northerly latitudes. 

Now Tsitsin believes he has solved 
this remaining problem. Recently he 
showed me wheat-couch grass hybrids 
that have survived several Moscow 
region winters and have produced 
crops two or three years running 
without annual sowing. 

Perhaps a new strain of perennial 
wheat suitable for the central and 
Siberian belts will spring from these 
hybrids. 

The scientist discusses his work 
with confidence. Evidence of his 
ability is his work on crossing wheat 
and barley with wild lyme grasses. 
The latter grow in sandy soil from 
the coast of the Arctic Ocean to the 
desert zone of Kazakhstan; they 
stand both fierce frosts and scorch- 
ing heat and the lyme head contains 
up to 800 seeds. 

Tsitsin began crossing these wild 
cereals with cultivated ones long be- 
fore the war. He made 1,000 experi- 
ments with no results. 

But finally in 1942 Tsitsin obtained 
the first hybrid of soft wheat and a 
variety of lyme grass. The next 
year the lyme-barley hybrid was ob- 
tained and then a number of crosses 
with three different varieties of soft 
wheat. 

Now these peculiar plants that look 
like lyme and wheat at the same time 
are heading out well. Tsitsin says 
that this accomplishment gives the 
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selectionists opportunities to develop 
varieties of grain crops eclipsing pro- 
ductivity in all formerly known ones. 

Other interesting exhibits of the 
Nemchinovka institute are the peren- 
nial hybrids of rye, wheat and couch 
grass, and also a product of recent 
years which displays characteristics 
of all three members of the triangle. 

Tsitsin attaches great importance 
to further research with these plants 
with a view both to productivity and 
the baking qualities of the grain. At 
present only the wheat of cultivated 
grain contains the tenacious gluten 
which accounts for its superiority for 





Recent Developments 
in Flour Packaging 


By A. F. G. Raikes 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


TTEMPTS have been made for 
several years to develop a bag 
that would give flour better protec- 
tion from weevils and other insects 
and at the same time not be very 
different from the type of bag in 
general use—whether it be cotton, 
burlap or paper. 


baking purposes. Just before the war we had defi- 
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nitely succeeded in inhibiting weevil 
infestation, on a laboratory scale, by 
incorporating into the manufacture 
of cotton goods and into the coating 
of paper a certain chemical which 
weevils avoid like the plague. The 
chemical did not kill the insects; it 
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“Pepped up” by today’s vitamin enriched food- 
stuffs, flour beetles and other pests are making 
themselves more of a problem than ever. As 
one report put it recently, “...the flour beetle 
produces many more progeny in enriched flour 
than in nonenriched flour.” 


Liquid HCN kills a// stages of insect, ©) 
egg to adult. It is harmless to foodstuffeig 
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: Adopt a preventive plan now! Assure yourself 
‘ee a positive, efficient fumigation job by con- 
sulting an Industrial Fumigation Engineer. He 
will be glad to go over your pest control prob- 
lem with you...and, if you wish, handle. it 
for you. If you don’t happen to know the 
Industrial Fumigation Engineer in your terri- 
tory, we'll gladly send you his name. You incur 
no obligation. 
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was merely offensive to them and 
made them stay away. 

This chemical, however, was pois- 
onous to humans if taken in sufficient 
quantity. In the weak solution we 
were using, it would have been nec- 
essary to eat several bags of flour 
to do any harm. Nevertheless, we 
were told by the Food and Drug 
Administration that we could not use 
this chemical on bags that were to 
be used to carry food products. 

Then came the war and DDT. We 
got busy immediately, and I suppose 
other bag manufacturers did, too, 
developing a way to incorporate 
DDT into the cloth and we found a 
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satisfactory method. Laboratory tests 
also were made and showed that 
DDT treatment keeps insects away 
from bags packed with flour. Treat- 
ed and untreated bags containing 
flour were put in a large box that 
contained an abundance of every 
type of mill insect and, while the 
untreated bags were found literally 
alive with insects a few days later, 
the DDT-treated bags remained en- 
tirely free from infestation. 

But the catch again has been that 
so far we have been unable to get 
the health service officials to say 
whether DDT is toxic to human be- 
ings and whether millers would be 


permitted to pack flour in DDT- 
treated bags. It is my understand- 
ing that the government agencies 
have not fully determined whether 
DDT is toxic to humans and it may 
be necessary to wait for some time 
before this is determined. 

If bag manufacturers should be 
permitted to use DDT, it can, of 
course, be incorporated into paper 
and burlap bags as well as cotton 
bags. 

Development of moistureproof bags 
is another project to which our com- 
pany has been devoting considerable 
attention. For some years we have 
manufactured moistureproof bags for 








IN “VEXTRAM”, Winthrop’s Special Markets 
Division pioneered accurate pH control for main- 


tenance of nutrient stability. 


Winthrop Control Laboratories check each month, 
file samples of ““VEXTRAM”, and find at the 
end of twelve months’ period that the vitamin 
and mineral content complies with the label 
statement. “VEXTRAM” is STABLE! 

No “VEXTRAM” formula contains less than 








the minimum recommended by the Technical 
Committee of the Millers’ National Federation. 


Specify Purple Label (single strength); or Yellow 


Label (double strength) both with reduced iron. 
Red Label single strength with Sodium Iron Pyro- 
phosphate is higher in vitamin content, and is‘rec- 
ommended for soft wheat flour and special uses. 

For particulars, write us or consult the ““VEX- 
TRAM” representative when he calls. Your 


“VEXTRAM” representative is an experienced 


technically-trained mill man, qualified to 
assist you with any enrichment matter. 


Address Inquiries to— 


Special Markets Division 
55 WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. ag 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. has re- 


ceived its FOURTH Army-Navy award for “high 
achievement in production of war material.” 
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other industries but these bags cost 
more to produce than the standard 
flour bags. We supplied millions of 
waterproof bags to the armed forces 
during the war. In many instances 
these bags, containing flour, were 
thrown overboard and allowed to 
float ashore with the tide. The con- 
tents would not be damaged. They 
were designed also to withstand out- 
side storage under terrific climatic 
conditions. They were 50-lb cottons 
packed inside of a multiwall paper 
overslip. The regular waterproof 
bag is usually a combination of tex- 
tile and paper laminated to one an- 
other and probably could have done 
the same job, but I doubt if there 
was enough manufacturing capacity 
in the country to supply the quantity 
needed. 

The only real problem in making 
a bag waterproof, however, is to 
make a seam that will keep mois- 
ture out. 

Millers are likely to become more 
and more interested in the so-called 
pre-shortened biscuit flour. Most of 
these biscuit mixtures are packed in 
cartons in mills that have carton 
building, packing and closing ma- 
chinery. This machinery involves a 
sizable capital outlay and for this 
reason the small mills which could 
not afford such an investment for 
machinery are interested: in some 
type of container that can be bought. 
I believe that a bag can be made 
that would carry pre-shortened flour 
satisfactorily. Industry has gained 
considerable knowledge in _recent 
years in the use of plastic coatings 
and I see no reason why a two-wall 
bag should not be developed for this 
kind of flour which could -be just as 
easily packed: and closed as a regu- 
lar paper bag. It is even possible 
that a cloth bag, with a laminated 
greaseproof liner, could be made that 
would be suitable for packing pre- 
shortened flour. 

¥ sY 

Editor’s Note: The preceding ar- 
ticle was adapted from the text of 
an address made by Mr. Raikes at a 
recent meeting of District 11, Asso- 
ciation of Operative’ Millers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mildew-Proof 
Cotton 


NEW modified cotton fabric that 

will not mildew nor rot and that 
has withstood burial in the ground 
for more than six months with in- 
significant loss of strength, has been 
developed by scientists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

This new material has the strength 
and appearance of ordinary cotton, 
plus the ability to resist the attack 
of rot-producing micro-organisms. It 
is partially acetylated cotton which 
is somewhat related to rayon made 
by the acetate process. In contrast 
to the use of the usual preservative 
finishes on cotton, this new process 
does not cause discoloration of the 
fabric. It does not produce an odor 
or cause the fabric to be sticky, and 
it does not make the fabric toxic, 4 
great advantage where it is used for 
food sacks. 

This new development promises to 
be useful in at least two general 
fields which consume large amounts 
of cotton, says Dr. O. E. May, chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry. First, the 
modified cotton cloth, yarn, and sew- 
ing thread should be satisfactory for 
making clothing that will not mil- 
dew; tents and awnings that will not 
rot in damp climates, and fish nets 
that will not rot if put away wet. 
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By the Technical Editor 
The Miller, London 


N a well-arranged flour mill, says 

W. R. Voller, the most scientific 
part of the work is that of the 
purifier department, and adds, “‘with- 
out exception the work of a good 
purifier constitutes the most perfect 
mechanical operation connected with 
modern flour milling machinery.” It 
is necessary to define what we mean 
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Purification of Mill Stocks 


Some Suggestions for Obtaining Maximum Efficiency in Purifier Operation 


by pure stock and impure stock, for 
such terms have a special significance 
when applied to the processes of 
gradual reduction milling. “It de- 
pends on what you mean,” as. the re- 
doubtable C. E. M. Joad would say, 
and at this juncture E. A. Williams 
is very helpful. “When we as mill- 
ers refer to purification,’ he writes, 
“we understand the process by means 
of which the particles of semolina and 
middlings released by the break and 


scratch rolls are treated in order to 
remove the branny particles that con- 
taminate them, so that a cleaner and 
purer stock may be obtained to feed 
the reduction rolls, with a consequent 
improvement in the quality of the re- 
sultant flour.” 

From the time of Abraham down- 
wards, Sir Albert Humphries in- 
formed the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, flour to be excellent had to be 
fine, “which means that some sift- 








In Columbia FLOUR BLEND you get a carefully 
prepared mixture of U.S.P. Sodium Bicarbonate 
and TriCalcium Phosphate, made specifically 
Each shipment of FLOUR 


for use with flours. 


a big help to the product standards of users. 
Columbia Sodium Bicarbonate is also furnished 

in a U.S.P. grade which meets or surpasses every 

U.S.P. specification. 
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ing medium of fine mesh has been 
used to exclude the bran and finer 
particles of the skin of the wheat, 
together known by the generic name 
of husk, or offals, from the flour.” 
Medical science, he further informed 
them, acknowledged that foods to be 
in the highest degree good must be 
appetizing, and the answer of the 
ultimate consumer as to which form 
of bread he prefers, fine or coarse, is 
overwhelmingly in favor of the for- 
mer. It is a remarkable fact that all 
down the ages there has been a con- 
sistent endeavor on the part of the 
human species to reject the husk of 
the wheat berry and use the endo- 
sperm only as food, such being ob- 
viously considered as the edible por- 
tion of the berry. And we cannot 
believe other than that the instinc- 
tive preference for this or that arti- 
cle of consumption has always had, 
and of necessity, a very substantial 
rationale, as being an automatic part 
of the selective digestive design of the 
said human. We know enough now 
to understand wherein lies the dif- 
ference between animal and human 
preference, these being related to 
their specialized digestive tracts and 
suited severally to the requirements 
of the consumer, human or otherwise. 
So that when Lord This or That com- 
mends us to eat husk or fiber in our 
bread, we refuse as politely as is con- 
sistent with modern standards. 


Perfection Not Yet Obtained 


To return to our subject, we realize 
that the problem of effecting a per- 
fect separation of the bran and en- 
dosperm is not yet within our power, 
but at the same time flour milling 
technique has made very consider- 
able advances in the last half cen- 
tury in effecting a high degree of 
separation. The modern purifier is 
a work of art, and to do its work 
satisfactorily must be fed with dis- 
crimination. To put ill-assorted chop 
on to such a machine and expect a 
miracle to happen—well, it doesn’t. 
Again, “It is fairly obvious that puri- 
fication must be more valuable on 
dry stocks than on stocks of high 
moisture content,” so says Scott, and 
apropos of this, the writer of this 
effort was the other day combing 
a hank of darning wool, the strands 
were some 24 inches long, and in all 
about two dozen pieces. They be- 
came electrified and all separated, 
and each stood well out from its 
neighbor as if held apart by some 
invisible agency. To discharge the 
wool, all that was necessary was to 
close the hand over it and pull it 
down, whereat the structure col- 
lapsed. Had the hank of wool been 
wet such a separation could not have 
happened. The application of this 
to purification seems reasonable, and 
the fact that dry stocks purify more 
satisfactorily than wet seems to im- 





Samples of these superb Sodium Bicarbonates 
will be furnished on request. Test them and you'll 
be convinced of the advantages of standardizing 
on the Columbia brand. 


ply that some slight degree of elec- 
trification aids in the process. If 
moisture is desired, it is quite a sim- 
ple process to introduce it after the 
purification. 

In the matter of distribution of 
purifier surface, Scott argues that 
elaboration of flow in the purifier 
section is very definitely a paying 
proposition. It is possible, he con- 
tinues, to have too much surface in 
respect of any one stage of purifica- 
tion, but that “increasing the num- 
ber of stages can only have a bene- 
ficial effect,” which is another way 
of saying that the purifier is enabled 
to do its best work if the range of 
feed particle size is kept within rea- 
sonable and rational limits. Instead, 
therefore, of merely duplicating ma- 
chines to undertake the work in 2 
fair-sized plant, a “subdivision of the 
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BLEND always blends smoothly with flours. It’s 
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In bags for packaging your flour and feed products, Percy Kent has been first for 60 
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stocks into various degrees of par- 
ticle size should be resorted to.” 
From this argument it follows that 
where a question arises as to whether 
subdivision or repurification would 
prove most satisfactory, Scott affirms 
that most authorities would decide 
in favor of subdivision. Reviewing 
the foregoing, it is becoming clear 
that appropriate conditioning of the 
wheat will enable the purifier to do 
optimum work. Not too damp and 
not too dry, as in the latter case the 
chances are that an undue propor- 
tion of bran powder or husk will be 
found in the releases from the breaks 
with the likelihood of an unnecessary 
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amount of impure feed: going to the 
purifiers. 

This is objectionable enough in the 
case of the semolina purification but 
serious in the coarse and fine mid- 
dlings section. There is a relation- 
ship between the right moisture con- 
tent as affecting semolina and mid- 
dlings for purification and the final 
desirable moisture content of the 
flour, and it may be said that the 
optimum condition for purification of 
mill stocks agrees with the optimum 
condition for reducing these stocks 
and that such implies also the best 
performance in the finished flour. 
We are visualizing a flour which is 


of first rate color, lively in behavior 
and productive of a well piled loaf. 


Three Main Divisions 


The purifier stocks we might now 
consider somewhat more in detail. 
There are three main divisions: semo- 
lina, middlings and scratch stock. We 
might almost rule out the last named, 
as it differs little from the semolina 
in so far as grading and behavior on 
the purifier sieve. The middlings, of 
course, are not by any means ideal 
stock for purification. Indeed it is 
possible to maintain that the neces- 
sities inherent in the actual purifica- 
tion of the semolina stock have been 


























HEADQUARTERS for 


Roll Grinding and Corrugating 


Our facilities for precision roll grinding and corrugating are second to none— 
confirmed by the fact that millers all over the nation—from coast to coast— 
ship their rolls to us. The quality of our work—the long wearing, accurate per- 
formance of Essmueller re-newed rolls leaves no compromise with shipping 
charges from any section of the country. 


We have the experience, the equipment and the “know-how” to serve you best. 












AT ST. LOUIS ==> 


Our plant is ready to serve 
you, fully equipped to meet 
your requirements, including 
a complete department for 
roll grinding and corrugat- 
ing. Take advantage of our 
facilities for this type of 
work. 


The ESSMUELLER Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





ummm AT KANSAS CITY 





You'll find an equally well- 
equipped and stocked Ess- 
mueller plant. Here, too, 
you can obtain all of the 
well-known Essmueller serv- 
ice . . . including a fully 
equipped department for roll 
grinding and corrugating. 
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responsible for the design and devel- 
opment of the modern purifier. The 
same could not be said of the mid- 
dlings, of which purification is a bit 
difficult. In the matter of scratch 
stock both X and Y rolls are subsid- 
iary and convenient extensions to the 
break system proper. 

We might argue that the mill puri- 
fiers are entrusted with the work of 
semolina and middlings purification, 
including, of course, these same items 
as derived from the scratch system, 
When a very long extraction is re- 
quired the use of fluted rolls to dis- 
engage the last remaining vestiges of 
endosperm from the lower section of 
the reduction system is a further ap- 
plication of the scratch roll tech- 
nique, and the method has certainly 
justified itself. In all operations to 
do with scratch roll setting, and re- 
duction roll setting, the minimum ef- 
fective pressure is to be advised, con- 
sistently with attaining the ends in 
view. 

For example, A reduction roll is 
expected to yield flour and middlings 
for further reduction. The A stock, 
after reduction, is in some cases 
scalped on a D.H. centrifugal, then 
graded, and then in part purified, 
The throughs of the D.H. Scalper 
are dressed, the flour extracted, and 
the tails sent to C reduction roll. 
The tails of the D.H. centrifugal 
scalper are sieved, that is graded in 
this case; the head sheet goes to be 
purified on an A tails purifier, the 
second sheet goes to the first coarse 
roll F, the tails to the second coarse 
roll, namely, J. This procedure is 
entirely orthodox in this respect, that 
the stock feeding A reduction roll is 
not sufficiently pure to warrant 
straight reduction. As with the 
breaks the reduced material requires 


. scalping, grading and a further treat- 


ment with the purifier. F is general- 
ly referred to as the first coarse roll. 
Undoubtedly B2 is the first coarse 
roll, but as it is a modern innovation, 
it is simply referred to as B2. 

C reduction differs altogether from 
A in that it is a straight forward re- 
duction, the object being to secure 
maximum flour, always remembering, 
probably with some measure of relief, 
that the tail of C reduction has to 
meet unreduced middlings and dust 
on D roll. It is, therefore, advisable 
to modefate our enthusiasm in re- 
ducing C stock, having regard to the 
maintaining of some uniformity in the 
feed to D roll. In other words C 
tails must in no manner be too heav- 
ily milled or “killed” but must retain 
a measure of liveliness so that the 
work of D roll will be performed 
on a uniform feed where the parti- 
cles are reasonably limited in range 
or size. At the same time one must 
be careful not to allow good stock 
to permeate or infiltrate too far 
down the system. E roll finishes the 
first section of the reduction system. 
F roll begins the second chapter so 
to speak, and J roll the final section. 

In a recent publication entitled 
“Flour Milling” by J. F. Lockwood 
of Messrs. Henry, Simon, Ltd., the 
author lays down the principle that 
stocks of different quality must be 
ground separately to prevent impure 
stocks from contaminating the purer 
ones. First quality stocks are ground 
on A and B rolls, he says, according 
to particle size of feed, “B2 rolls 
grind the second quality, F the third, 
J the fourth, and in larger mills M 
the fifth.” Most of the purifier prod- 
ucts that are destined for reduction 
into flour go to A, B, B2, F, J and 
M; but a small amount which is 
too fine for the coarse rolls goes to 
C, D or G. These constitute fine mid- 
dlings from the first three breaks and 
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the finest of the stock treated on the 
fourth break fine purifier. 


A Critical Examination 


Having indicated the rationale of 
the purifier we might look more crit- 
ically at the machine itself. In the 
early days of gradual reduction mill- 
ing the stock was graded into coarse, 
medium and fine semolina and mid- 
dlings. The semolinas were purified 
on gravity type purifiers where the 
stock fell vertically between louvre 
boards. The air current was drawn 
in horizontally and three separations 
were effected. Each purifier had 
four vertical streams and, on the top, 
a sieve graded the stock for each 
stream. The work done was reason- 
ably good. The middlings were treat- 
ed on Reform or G. T. Smith puri- 
fiers. 

It was not long before the gravity 
types were replaced by enclosed sieve 
types, through the sieves of which 
an air current was drawn up ver- 
tically. From these early days the 
improvements have been continuous. 
And these improvements relate to 
the travel of the stock down the sieve 
with an absolutely uniform motion, 
and to the maintaining of a perfect- 
ly stratified flow of stock composed 
of particles fairly uniform in size, 
so that the up current of air ascends 
through the layer of stock uniformly, 
that is not in patches. As the stock 
ripples down the sieve from head to 
tail, the pure heavy particles of en- 
dosperm fall through the meshes of 
the sieve to be collected, while the 
lighter particles with. branny adhe- 
sions are floated down to tail over 
the end. 

It will be quite obvious that some 
considerable technical ability is called 
for in order to assure the smooth 
working of such a machine. The 
sieve motion must be altogether free 
from jerkiness. The speed of travel 
of the stock as related to the quan- 
tity must be such as to afford the 
ascending air current uniform distri- 
bution throughout the length and 
breadth of the sieve. Obviously the 
cover must be correctly graded, and 
must also be tight, and the sieve 
must be level transversely with the 
appropriate inclination to the tail 
end. The modern design of purifier 
is provided with every facility for 
inspecting the work being done and 
the manner in which it is being done. 
It is, of course, possible to vary the 
intensity of the up-current in respect 
of any one of the four sections, and 
the collection and inspection of the 
throughs from each section will indi- 
cate whether any variation is ad- 
Visable. 


Air Should Be Conditioned 

Strictly speaking, the air on the 
purifier floor should be conditioned 
and clean. In any up-to-date plant 
the atmosphere in the mill is con- 
ditioned. However, that is a re- 
finement that is not available 
generally as it actually ought to be. 
It is perhaps one of these fortunate 
dispensations that we are frequently 
meeting in technical processes that in 
the travel of the stock down the 
Sleve there is an entire absence of 
undue cohesion; the particles seem 
to sense what is required of them, 
that is provided the conditions are 
observed. To quote from Lockwood, 
Correctly sized pure endosperm par- 
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ticles pass through the silk. Similar 
sized endosperm particles with bran 
attached are unable to pass through 
the silk owing to their lower ter- 
minal velocity in air; the upward air 
current does not actually lift them 
off the sieve but keeps them floating 
on it until they tail over—where an 
aspiration lifts out light fibrous ma- 
terial.” In this manner only the pure 
heavy endosperm particles pass 
through the head sheet of the silk. 
Under such conditions it is not dif- 
ficult to understand the necessity to 
limit the range of particle size in 
order to get maximum purification. 
A word now about the scratch puri- 





fiers, and it would be interesting to 
know who was responsible for thus 
naming them. Lockwood describes 
the scratch system as the accident 
ward of the mill, in which the casual- 
ties arising from the shortcomings of 
the conditioning process and the 
break system are rehabilitated. In 
the break process it is inevitable that 
there should be produced particles 
composed of endosperm and bran at- 
tached, and it is equally obvious that 
these particles are not suited for 
immediate reduction. They are pe- 
culiarly suited for further break 
treatment followed by scalping, grad- 
ing and purification. 
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Accordingly reverting to the semo- 
lina purifier we.select the first three 
sheets of pure endosperm and send 
these to A reduction, the fourth sec- 
tion will very properly be treated 
on X scratch roll, and the tail of 
the semolina purifier will go to Y 
scratch roll. The treatment of X roll 
stock is after the manner of break 
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What will it mean to your mill? 


Back from the war plants and camps and fronts... back to 


their kitchens and kitchenettes. . 


-now come hundreds of 


thousands of women...young women, mostly... young 
women interested in new ways of doing things. :. ways that 
will lighten the chore of baking, for example, and give them 
more freedom to do the things they’d rather do. 


Obviously these women are going to multiply many times the 
already-growing demand for prepared mixes. Probably you are 
busy right now with plans to capture the largest possible share 
of this market for your mill. If we can help you in any way 


with these plans, please call on us. 


Monsanto, as most millers know, operates a well-equipped 
and expertly-staffed kitchen-laboratory. Recently we enlarged 
these facilities; and now we are better able than ever to offer 
you the advantage of the very latest and best in testing service. 

We invite you to send us samples of the flour and other 
ingredients you desire to use in your mix, for blending and 

testing. It won’t obligate you in any way, and 
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SERVING INDUSTRY,..WHICH SERVES MANKING 








we may be able to make some very worthwhile 
suggestions. Just contact the nearest Monsanto 
office, or send your samples, properly identi- 
fied, to Monsanto CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second Street, 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. District Offices: New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, 
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Gon Your 
RECONVERSION 
Needs 


Don’t wait until you are again in full production . . . repair your 
worn properties NOW, while manpower is available, with 
these five efficient and easy to apply materials. 


STON 








INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDING 


MATERIAL 
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Y Stonhard Resurfacer 


For repairing ruts, holes and breaks as well as complete over- 
lays over concrete, wood, brick or composition floors. 


Y Stonhard Liquid and Plastic 
Roof Resurfacers 


For quick repairs and complete overlays to worn, leaky roofs, 
flashings and gutters. These materials are applied cold and 
give long-time protection against the elements. 


Y Stonhard Stontite 


For quick and permanent repairs to leaky basements, floors, 
elevator pits, tanks, reservoirs and tunnels. Stontite can be 
applied against direct water pressure wherever there is leak- 


age or seepage. 


Y Stonhard Concretite 


For repairs and complete plaster coatings to spalled, cracked 
and leaky walls; and for smooth, hard, acid and grease-resist- 
ant floors. Concretite has a bonding strength almost equal 
to monolithic concrete. 


WE WILL SEND YOU A DRUM ON TRIAL— 


A drum of Stonhard building maintenance material will be 
sent on trial to any company. Test a portion of the material 
for 30 days. If not satisfactory, return the balance, and we 
will cancel our invoice. 





Send for illustrated literature on any of the above named products. 
There’s no obligation. Use the convenient coupon below. 


STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials «¢ Since 1922 
881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


STONHARD COMPANY, 

881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
Send us complete information on the following: 
(] Stonhard Resurfacer (_] Stonhard Stontite (_] Stonhard Concretite 
(_] Stonhard Plastic Roof Resurfacer (_] Stonhard Liquid Roof Resurfacer 
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Established 1870 


PAPER BAGS 


Seventy-five years’ continuous experience 
in manufacturing PAPER BAGS goes into 
every bag we produce. 

Throughout these many years, Quality and 
Service to the Milling Industry have been 
an outstanding feature of our company. 


This same Quality and Service will be 
maintained in the future, the same as it 
has been in the past. 

It is the foundation of our past and future 
business. 


PAPER BAGS 


of the Highest Quality for 


FLOUR, MEALS, FEEDS 
and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 


General Offices, Paper Mill and Bag Factory 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 





ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 








Jonrs-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 














The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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roll treatment, that is to say, scalped, 
graded and purified. From this X 
purifier we expect some pure par- 
ticles of endosperm which should be 
suitable for B reduction roll, possibly 
from the first two sheets of the X 
purifier, the third and fourth sheets 
will be very suitable for B2 roll, and 
the tails to Y scratch roll for further 
separation of the bran and endo- 
sperm as affecting composite par- 
ticles. 

The above treatment may appear 
somewhat involved, but in reality it 
is perfectly logical. It it not permit- 
ted in approved milling practice to 
reduce impure stock if by a little fur- 
ther break treatment it can be graded 
and purified. Hence the justification 
for the scratch system. In the very 
large plants the scratch system is 
more extended, comprising X1, X2, Y 
and Z, but the principle is the same. 

Purification then is not merely a 
matter of sifting, nevertheless all the 
requirements due to perfect sifting 
must be observed. These are the ap- 
propriate amount of feed, having re- 
gard to the grade of material to be 
purified. Coarse stock can be fed 
more generously than fine, as it tends 
to travel in more lively fashion, and 
the purer and heavier reach the sieve 
to be dressed through without undue 
delay. Gravity separation is also im- 
proved when the particles are rela- 
tively large, and certainly the air cur- 
rent is distributed more evenly and 
is more effective in carrying the 
lighter material down the sieve, 
either to dress through the final or 
tail sheet or to tail over. 


Must Be Free Running 


Medium and fine semolina are not 
so easily dealt with, especially if of 
high moisture content. It is essen- 
tial that the particles should be suffi- 
ciently free running, lively, and not 
inclined to cling, if good work is to 
be done on the purifier. 

When we come to the fine mid- 
dlings, it is necessary to have very 
light. feeds as the air current would 
be prevented from functioning as it 
should on account of the closeness of 
the particles, and more than likely 
on account of the inert nature of the 
stock. As Scott points out, “Thick 
streams of fine material are much 
more impervious to air currents than 
similar streams of coarse material, 
and the air tends to pass through 
the stream in a series of eruptions 
in widely separated spots. With thin 
feeds more gentle and uniform aspira- 
tion can be obtained.” 

Of course the travel of the stock 
depends greatly on the character and 
degree of the throw of the sieve. The 
oscillation must be smooth and im- 
part to the stock a forward rippling 
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motion sufficient to preserve a stream 
of uniform depth traveling evenly 
down the sieve. This is effected by 
the setting of the hangers which ac- 
celerates or retards the travel of the 
stock according as the setting is 
more or less inclined to the vertical, 
the inclination being in the direction 
of the head of the purifier. The slope 
of the sieve is another item which 
requires attention, and this can best 
be adjusted by altering the length 
of the hangers, which are made ad- 
justable for this purpose. Should 
there be a tendency on the part of 
the stock to crowd to one side of the 
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sieve in traveling toward the tail, 
there is a device intended to correct 
this tendency, such being the tail 
control rod quite effective in the 
“traffic control” of the stock. 





Miniature Flour Mill 





COMPLETE working model of a 
flour mill that has a capacity of 
1% lbs of flour per hour has been 
made by J. Prior, a miller living in 
Birkenhead, England. Several years’ 
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time was required to build the mill, 
which is exhibited at fairs and expo- 
sitions in that country and never 
fails to attract spectators. 

Each piece of machinery in the mill 
is built to scale and occupies the 
same relative position in the minia- 
ture model as does its counterpart in 
a standard mill. It is driven by a 
small scale-model steam engine, also 
made by Mr. Prior. As a result of 
its being exhibited to the public, 
many people who formerly had no 
idea of how flour is made now know 
something of. the origin of a loaf of 
bread. 
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THE GRASS IS GREEN #c%¢, TOO! 


SELF-RISING FLOUR CAN BE SOLD 
IN MARKETS WHERE IT HAS NEVER 
BEEN SOLD BEFORE! 


Just because self-rising flour is sel- 
dom sold north of the Ohio or west 
of the Mississippi is no reason why it 
can’t be done! 

As a matter of fact, several enter- 
prising millers have already con- 
ducted test campaigns which defi- 
nitely prove that self-rising flour can 
be sold readily and profitably in 
markets where it has never been sold 
before. Moreover, repeat salesclearly 
indicate that time-saving, money-sav- 
ing self-rising flour continues to be 
preferred by these 
new customers. 
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An Entirely New Market! 


One thing alone has made this pos- 
sible. It’s V-90! The introduction of 
V-90 has enormously expanded the 
potential market for self-rising flour 

- not only in the South, but in all 
parts of the country. The reason is 
simple. Slow-acting V-90 not only 
makes possible the baking of lighter, 
more readily digested biscuits, but 
cakes, muffins, corn fritters, meat pies 
and a host of oven delicacies that are 
certain to delight even the most criti- 
cal housewife. 

Yes, V-90 has made self-rising ,a 
truly general purpose flour. Think 
what that means! With V-90 self-ris- 
ing flour you have a product that now 
has a definite appeal to those women 
in the South who never used self-ris- 





ing flour before .. . and also a prod- 
uct that is finding ready acceptance in 
markets where self-rising flour has 
never been sold before. Couple this 
with the growing trend to prepared 
mixes and the potential is that much 
greater. 
Facts on Request 


Specific details of the results of the 
test campaign previously referred to 
are available upon request. Now is 
the time to expand the sale of your 
brands. Self-rising flour and pre- 
pared mixes offer longer profits, more 
opportunity for aggressive promo- 
tion. Then, too, prepared flour sales 
have steadily increased during the 
war, while consumption of plain flour 
has generally declined. It pays to 
ride a winner! 


UP SELF-RISING FLOUR SALES 


THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SPEEDS 
™ VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW YORK + KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS » NASHVILLE - GREENSBORO, N. C. + Plants: NASHVILLE - MT. PLEASANT, TENN. - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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Chemistry for Millers 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Differences Between Old and New Wheat 


logical changes in wheat after 

harvest usually confer beneficial 
milling and baking properties. With- 
out these changes, the flour will not 
be satisfactory. The use of bleach- 
ing agents in milling ‘and of oxidiz- 
ing compounds in baking has, to some 
extent, lessened the need for wait- 
ing for these natural changes to 


Tove physical, chemical or bio- 


occur. The old recourse available 
to the miller was to have in stor- 
age enough wheat from former crops 
so that the new wheat could be 
blended in gradually. The usual hold- 
over from year to fear facilitates 
such practices. As a rule consider- 
able time has passed between thresh- 
ing and arrival at the rolls. 

The wheat kernel, as a living or- 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


ganism, continually undergoes 
changes. During the first few weeks 
or months after harvest the milling 
and baking qualities improve. Then 
for a considerable period, usually a 
year or more, the changes are small. 
Then deterioration starts slowly. 
Moisture and temperature are the 
two most important factors which 
influence this rate of change. The 
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Faraday was one of the world’s leading scientists 
and explored many fields, but his fame rests on the 
invention of the dynamo, the basic device which made 


electricity available for widespread use. 


His contribution to industrial production was .a 
major one and the world will not soon forget his name. 


Every day SWISS SILK contributes to efficient 
milling production, for millers know that for economi- 
cal, uniform capacity bolting, SWISS SILK is the name 


to remember and specify. 
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wheat kernel responds in its rate 
of change to these two factors. Both 
accelerate the rate, and, if operating 
in the same direction, they will 
shortly impart old properties to a 
new wheat and if continued, damage 
the wheat. They may neutralize 
each other’s influence. A low tem- 
perature will ameliorate the effects 
of high moisture and a low moisture 
will decrease the harmful effects due 
to high temperature. 


Improvement by Stacking and 
Storage 

When the binder-harvester was the 
prevailing method of cutting, it was 
a common belief that the wheat 
threshed from the stack after it has 
passed through what is known as 
the “sweat” was of better quality 
than that which was threshed from 
the shock. It was also noticed that 
aging in the bin of shock-threshed 
wheat would also take pdace but 
here there was also danger of heat- 
ing which might cause damage. 

The beneficial effects as meas- 
ured by the increases in loaf volumes 
as a result of aging for various pe- 
riods newly cut spring wheat are 
shown in Table 1 (Fitz, 1910). Suf- 
ficient wheat for the experiments 
was threshed from shocks and a por- 
tion was stacked. The first mill- 
ing (sample 1) was made four days 
after threshing and then baked in 
about a week. This interval between 
milling and baking was observed for 
all the samples. The second milling 
(sample 2) was made after storage 
in the bin for 18 days and the third 
milling (sample 3) was made after 
57 days’ storage. Observations in- 
dicated that sample 2 was going 
through the sweat and No. 3 had 
passed this stage at the time of the 
last milling when wheat from the 
stack (sample 4) was threshed and 
milled. This sample apparently had 
also passed through the sweat. The 
improvement as far as measured by 
increased loaf volumes is clearly evi- 
dent. 


TABLE 1.—INCREASE IN LOAF VOL- 
UMES RESULTING FROM AGING 


NEW WHEAT 
Loaf 


Sample volume 
No. ec 
1 Shock threshed, aged 4 days 

Be WU h.0 50-660 60e boas eee ahs eee eee 2440 
2 Shock threshed, aged 18 days 

| Se  Seererey eer eee eee ee 2500 
3 Shock threshed, aged 57 days 

OR WE s wec'es cciebbadecvtsterservese 2650 
4 Stack threshed, aged 57 

GAR I BEACH 6 vic ccccedecsccceses 2710 


Effects of Moisture and Heat on 
New Wheat 


The changes shown by the figures 
in Table 1 took place over a period 
of two months from the time the 
wheat was cut. Could similar changes 
be effected in a short time by using 
heat and moisture on new wheat? 
That this can be done was shown 
by Swanson, Fitz and Dunton (1916). 

Shock - threshed wheat, cut in 
prime condition, was used. Water 
was added to bring the moisture up 
to: 13.2,.15.2 and 19.1%. The me- 
dium amount was intended to ap- 
proximate what is used in tempering. 
The other two were planned to be 
below and above this amount. The 
wetted wheat was placed in cylindri- 
cal shells made of sheet tin so con- 
structed that the layer of wheat was 
one inch thick and the whole could 
be immersed in water without fur- 
ther wetting and heated at the tem- 
peratures desired which were: 113° 
F., 158° F. and 280° F. 

The duration of immersion was 
varied inversely as the temperature 
and moisture contents since the high 
temperature would. be harmful for 
any but short periods. The shortest 
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That is, TWO strong poles of force over which the mate- 
rial must pass, thereby doubly insuring stopping and hold- 
ing contaminating metal. Two magnets in one; TWICE 


THE EFFICIENCY OF SINGLE MAGNETS. 


PERMAFLUX magnets are powerful, and stay that way. * 
As an example, it requires a pull of 16 Ibs. to release a 
1 inch diameter round steel ball adhering to magnetic face. 


PERMAFLUXxX pays dividends by eliminating hazards of 

explosions and fire due to tramp metal. In addition, sav- 

ings are realized in costs of damage to machinery and 
labor time lost in maintenance and repair. 


THE RICHMOND MFG. CO. 
29 Gooding St., Lockport, N. Y. 
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time was 11 minutes at 208° and 
19.2% moisture. The longest time 
was 48 hours at 113° and 13.2% 
moisture. The largest and the small- 
est loaf volumes obtained from the 
various treatments are given in 
Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—EFFECTS OF MOISTURE 
AND HEAT ON NEW WHEAT 


Duration Mois- 

Temper- of treat- ture Max. Min. 

ature ment % L.V. L.V. 

ec ce 

Check 11 1520 
113° F. 3 hrs. 19.1 1730 
113° F, 6 hrs. 13.2 1540 
158° F. 3 hrs. 15.2 1720 
158° F. 6 hrs. 19.1 1170 
208° F. 11 mins. 19.1 1640 
208° F. 1% hrs. 19.1 1040 


The temperature of 113° had no 
effect when the moisture content was 
13.2%, but when it was 19.1% an 


increase of 210 cc in loaf volume 
over the check was obtained. A 
similar improvement was obtained 
from the 3-hour treatment at 158°, 
but when the duration was 6 hours 
and the moisture 19.1%, serious harm 
resulted as shown by the large de- 
crease in loaf volume. At 208° with 
19.1% moisture, 11 minutes heating 
produced considerable improvement 
over the check, but 1% hours re- 
sulted in serious damage. Thus, high 
temperatures when used for a short 
time may be beneficial, but harm- 
ful when used for a long time. The 
damage done by high temperature 
became greater as the moisture per- 
centage increased. 


Improvement From Field Exposure 
Most wheat now is harvested with 





CHILDREN and MATCHES 


Both are good in their places, but 


A POOR COMBINATION 


The number of recent fires in Mill and Elevator proper- 
ties, caused by children, is truly alarming. You can do 
much to prevent such a happening in your own property. 
Keep all outbuildings securely locked. 
2. Prevent accumulations of combustibles outside. 


3. Discourage children from using your Mill or 
Elevator property as a playground. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Fig. 1—The curves above indicate the differences in loaf volumes ob- 
tained from the weathered and nonweathered wheat samples tested in 


the experiments. 


the combine. It is possible that 
beneficial aging effects may take 
place as a result of rains which 
prolong the period of field exposure 
after the berries have dried. That 
such wetting in the field lowers the 
test weight and produces a bleached 
appearance with consequent lowering 
of grade has been shown (Swanson, 
1943). How does this affect the 
milling and baking values? 

The first part of the 1941 harvest 
in Kansas was dry and the latter 
part unusually wet (Swanson, ibid). 
This afforded an opportunity to ob- 
tain pairs of samples, one, in prime 
condition, of which had been har- 
vested with the combine before the 
rains and the other which had been 
harvested after exposure to consid- 
erable rain with consequent changes 
in physical properties. Both sam- 
ples in each pair had been grown on 








OW much would it cost your company 

to replace a mill destroyed by fire? If 
your mill burned tonight, could you supply 
your company’s stockholders, the insurance 
adjustor, and yourself with an accurate, sci- 
entific estimate of your company’s loss? 
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Property Values...Before and After = 


You may be asking yourself those questions 
after a fire or explosion. 
yourself and your company by knowing be- 
forehand what the replacement value of your 
property actually is. Knowing Your Worth Is 
Well Worth Knowing! 





You'll be protecting 
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the same farm or in the same vi- 
cinity. The most apparent effects of 
exposure to rain in the field after 
the wheat was dry-ripe were: lower 
test weights, decrease in the ex- 
ternal and internal vitreous condi- 
tion, and increase in the mealiness 
of the endosperm. 

Milling tests, made on the Buhler 
experimental mill with a constant 
roll setting, gave an average yield 
of 71.6% flour, ash 0.45% from the 
nonweathered samples and from the 
weathered samples, the average flour 
yield was 72.0%, ash 0.44%. It is 
evident that the exposure had not 
lowered the milling yield although 
the test weight of the weathered sam- 
ples averaged 56.54 lbs as compared 
to 60.35 lbs for the nonweathered 
samples. It should be noted that 
milling yield is computed on actual 
weight of wheat, not on the weight 
required to fill a bushel space of 
2150.42 cubic inches. 

A comparison of the loaf volumes 
obtained from the weathered and 
nonweathered samples is shown in 
figure 1. Since protein content is 
the most influential factor of loaf 
volume, adjustments were made by 
dividing the product of loaf volume 
times 10 by the protein percentage. 
Since this was done for both the 
weathered and nonweathered groups, 
neither was favored. 

All the loaf volumes from the 
weathered samples were larger than 
from the nonweathered samples, ex- 
cept two. In one of these pairs 
the difference was insignificant. One 
sample in pair No. 7 which gave a 
conspicuously lower loaf volume was 
shown by the mixogram curve to 
be from Chiefkan or similar variety. 


Effect on Maltose Values 


The larger loaf volumes obtained 
from the weathered samples as com- 
pared with the nonweathered sam- 
ples were not due to larger maltose 
values (diastatic activities) of the 
former as compared with the latter. 
The average maltose values from 
the weathered was 176.5 mg. maltose 
per 10 g. flour as compared with 
172.4 mg. for the nonweathered sam- 
ples. The wetting in the field, as far 
as observed, had not started the proc- 
ess of germination which increases 
diastatic activity. 

The mixogram patterns obtained 
from the nonweathered and weath- 
ered samples used in baking indi- 
cated that the exposure of the wheat 
to rains in the field had produced 
changes which are similar to those 
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produced from aging. The better 
baking values of the weathered sam- 
ples can therefore be assumed to be 
due to the processes associated with 
aging. The wetting by rains had 
speeded up these processes. 

Three widely varying conditions 
have thus been shown to _ effect 
changes in new wheat or wheat cut 
in prime condition just after it is 
mature: Wheat aged in the stack or 
bin, wheat treated with moisture 
and heat, and wheat exposed to rains 
in the field after it was dry enough 
to be cut with the combine, all were 
similarly affected by increase in loaf 
volumes. The moisture and heat 





HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade.... even the salt business! 





You see, in the salt business'we ve got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals ...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well. 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 







Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 
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treatments are more drastic and if 
not carefully controlled will produce 
damage. 


Significance of Moisture Content 


Extensive investigations have been 
made on the changes which take 
place in stored grains (Jaeger, 1943) 
as well as the changes which take 
place during kernel development 
(Swanson, Oct., 1945). Fewer in- 
vestigations have been made on the 
changes which take place in wheat 
immediately after it matures and 
dries in the field. Plant physiolo- 


gists have studied changes which 
take place in various seeds. The 


information obtained is scattered and 
can be applied only partly to wheat. 

The seed represents a dormant pe- 
riod in the life cycle of a plant. 
For perpetuation it is necessary that 
the life principle be preserved under 
temperature conditions which would 
be destructive to living, active cells. 
Such cells contain about 75% water 
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and most of this is “free” water 
which will form ice crystals at freez- 
ing temperatures. These ice crystals 
destroy the cell organization which 
is necessary to the functioning of 
life. In acquiring the needed sta- 
bility after full maturity, most of 
the moisture is removed. Under 
most conditions in the main wheat 
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Are you ready for the new-type shoppers — 
men fresh from balanced rations in the 
Armed Services, women who have been 


planning meals on a scientific as well as 


budgetary basis? 

The cereal industry as a whole is in a for- 
tunate position, having already assumed 
leadership in the food field through the new 
idea of vitamin enrichmént 
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belt of North America the moisture different plants; in wheat it is rela- is less satisfactory than where the sample as soon as it was threshed, = 
equilibrium is established at about tively short. The changes which take studies have been made directly on Each sample was tested for germina- 
10 to 12%. This water is in a bound place in wheat between the time of | the wheat kernels. tion starting one day and repeated 
condition, and the usual low tem- complete desiccation and the time six weeks after threshing. Data in 
peratures will not injure the via- ” ; Changes in Viability Table 4 give the percentage ger. " 
Mi when it has acquired the normal se ; ele , 
bility. ili d baki liti d The rest period in seeds is a phys- mination obtained at one day and 
ee eee ee ee wn SER One iological condition which inhibits ger- six weeks after threshing, using a ex] 
A Biological Rest Period to the processes which have been mination in certain seeds immedi- constant temperature of 68° F. and for 
During the period of desiccation designated as “after ripening.” This ately after maturity even though the also at one day after threshing but ma 
or moisture reduction, a condition period corresponds to what is known conditions for starting growth may pre-chilling for six days at 41°. die 
of dormancy is developed. The dura- as rest or dormant period for many pe ideal (Howard, 1915), and hence New wheat has an extremely low pro 
tion of dormancy differs widely in plants. Comparatively little study the causes are internal or within the germination percentage. ‘Tests im. 1 
has been given to the = he of this seed itself. “The majority of new mediately after harvest on two sam- foo 
HAAKY condition in wheat and what hap- seeds will not germinate at once ples showed 3% and 8% viability sae 
pens. The dormancy or rest period when placed under conditions which (Swanson, 1931). Tests made pre 
GRAIN CLEANING h ived much more attention , Shir ee : ma 
MACHINERY “xg “ ap! har apr ga Jants. F ordinarily produce germination the same wheat samples six weeks 1m 
for the seeds of other plants. ae (Miller, 1938). The term “after-rip- later showed an average germina- me 
HAAKY MFG. CO. what has been learned in these stud- —gning” refers to a series of chemical tion of 98%. eral 
509 Vandalia St. ies it is possible to make some ap- 4». physical changes which take place sele 
ST. PAUL 4, MINN. plications to wheat. This, however, within parts of the wheat kernel and TABLE 4.—GERMINATION TESTS OF vide 
7 7 NEWLY THRESHED WHEAT and 
bring to a close the dormant period (Whitcomb, 1928) an 
and make growth again possible. 3 perr 
Increase in viability of wheat ker- . ¥ 4 % - v 
nels during the after-ripening period SE Bs £3 sai er 
was shown by Atkinson and Johnke 2s 2 3 §3 Guia comer to very 
(1918). The data in Table 2 show s& gf gs a, . niac 
percentages of viability obtained Early % % % ry tion 
when the tests were made at vari- dough: 3 14 3 40 80 far f 
ous intervals after threshing. 28 16° 13 83 ro ing. 
Late tainl 
TABLE 3.—INCREASE IN VIABILITY OF dough 2 30 19 31 78 tant 
14 12 14 82 
a ee 28 18* 14 88 Th 
(Atkinson & Johnke, 1918) Ripe 2 19* 24 93 100 as tc 
Spring 14 12 51 59 82 j 
Winter wheat wheat 28 11 66 87 88 enric 
Year tested 1915 1916 1917 1916 1917 he 
PROTECT YOUR PLANT | (ivi ee me emee en Te: 
1 week after One 
AND FINISHED PRODUCT : sent ng a 4 oe icc The factors which improve the bak- enous 
¥ threshing .. 79 66 70 75 $1 ing qualities shown in Table 1 and to m: 
2monthsafter faa ge Figure 1 are apparently associated biscw 
ENTOLETE ETER mrs... OF Oe with biological changes. These are good 
Whitcomb (1923) harvested wheat more rapid in wheat because. of the buy § 
ase atten nee at the early dough, late dough and relative ease of permeability to will t 
ripe stages. Each stage was allowed water. The changes are also associ- dom | 
HAS PROVEN 100% EFFECTIVE to cure one day, 14 days and 28 ated with those which prepare the ae 
days. Good harvesting weather pre- seed for germination. This aspect alan 
CONTINUOUS PROCESS FOR vailed during most of the harvest- will be treated in a future article. ration 
DESTRUCTION OF INSECT ing and threshing. The moisture The action of heat and moisture to the 
content was determined for each which cause improvement is plainly porary 
INFESTATION IN ANY FREE physical in nature. It is also pos- Aga 
sible that the causes of the changes ing ou 
FLOWING MATERIAL. Buy and Sell which take place in wheat exposed tive v 
Send for New Bulletin on Infestation Control Through to wet weather after ripening are wheat 
ENTOLETER DIVISION W ANT ADS partly physical as well as biological. all br 
More discussion of these physical ‘quite | 
THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. oenis Weltaa’ tawikt es Raval oan ay 
1189 DIXWELL AVE., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. MILLING PRODUCTION but it 
patho those 
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_ Flour Enrichment 





(Continued from page 3a.) 


expensive sources of protein in the 
form of lean meats, eggs and milk, 
many Americans would be getting 
diets decidedly low or inadequate in 
protein. 

To merit classification as basic 
foods, cereal grain products must do 
more than supply calories and cereal 
protein; they must also contribute 
importantly to the mineral and vita- 
min or protective food values gen- 
erally regarded as important in food 
selection. While continuing to pro- 
vide about one third of the calories 
and protein in our national diet, a 
permanent and full-scale enrichment 
of white bread and flour would fur- 
ther establish cereal grain foods as 
very substantial sources of thiamine, 
niacin, riboflavin and iron. Nutri- 
tional contributions of this order are 
far from being a bit of window dress- 
ing. This is contribution enough cer- 
tainly for rating them a very impor- 
tant class of basic foods. 

The question is sometimes raised 
as to whether or not the benefits of 
enrichment of white bread could not 
be worked out in some other way. 
The answer is yes, of course it could. 
One could, we might assume, add 
enough things to bread ingredients 
to make a sort of perfect nutritional 
biscuit. Such a biscuit would do a 
good job if people would be willing to 
buy such a product and eat it but 
will they as long as they have free- 
dom in food choice? Domestic ani- 
mals and poultry do very well on 
balanced feeds but balanced mixed 
rations have never been acceptable 
to the human race except on a tem- 
porary or emergency basis. 

Again, we might consider achiev- 
ing our aim in improving the nutri- 
tive value of bread by using whole 
wheat or long-extraction flours for 
all bread making. ‘That would do 

‘quite well for those who were will- 
ing to buy and eat this type of bread, 
but it would confer no benefits on 
those who were not willing to do so. 
By all means, bakers and millers 
should provide whole wheat breads 
and flours for those who prefer such 
regularly or occasionally—a practical 
baker should certainly endeavor to 
please his customers. But it is ob- 
vious that no large-scale improve- 
ment in the nutritive value of our 
bread can be carried by a type of 
bread which represents less than 5% 
of the total bread we consume. High 
nutritive value in foods is useful 
only to the extent that people are 
willing to buy and eat such foods. 
The day is passing, however, and 
more rapidly than many may appre- 
ciate, when anything but food-frills 
can hold their lines on the basis of 
taste appeal alone. There are avail- 
able many foods that have both taste 
appeal and important nutritional 
values to which consumers can turn, 
and every recent survey made to 
assess public reaction to foods has 
indicated that the large majority of 
people aré convinced that the kind 
of food they eat has much to do 
with their health and how they feel. 

The suggestion has also been made 
that the use of milk solids in bread 
is nutritionally preferable to enrich- 
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ment of bread. The use of milk 
solids in bread does add to the nutri- 
tive value of bread just as a glass 
of milk taken with bread is better 
than bread alone. But use of milk 
solids does not replace the nutrients 
removed from wheat in the milling 
of white flour in any important de- 
gree. Milk solids are not a good 
source of thiamine and provide very 
little niacin or iron. Enriched bread 
and flour are good sources of thia- 
mine, niacin and iron and so only 
as regards riboflavin is there appre- 
ciable overlapping in the nutritive 
value of enrichment ingredients and 
milk solids. Even this overlapping 








is considered desirable because white 
bread and flour are more widely dis- 
tributed than milk and more acces- 
sible to families with low incomes. 
The use of 6% milk solids in bread 
and enrichment of white bread large- 
ly contribute different sets of values 
as can readily be seen from the fol- 
lowing table: 
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From these figures it should be 
clear that the important nutrients 
contributed by milk solids are pro- 
tein, calcium and riboflavin, while 
enrichment ingredients increase very 
significantly the thiamine, niacin, 
iron and riboflavin values of bread. 

In view of the highly important 
new values which are contributed by 
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THE ECONOMIST 


FLOUR AGITATOR 


. ..a complete sealed unit for use with 
any gas bleaching or maturing system. In 
addition to its duty of maturing and bleach- 
ing it can’t be beat for the mixing in of vita- 
Breaks up all lumps as 


min concentrates. 
it mixes. 


All parts exposed to the gasses are made of 
wood, thereby eliminating the possibility of 
metal corrosion and the resultant harmful 


effects. 


Made in four sizes and may be furnished in 


Single, Double or Triple Units— 


TH ROTOMATIC 
EXPERIMENTAL SIFTER 


cuts guess work in setting rolls. 
Designed to meet the need for a small porta- 
ble gyratory action sifter to be used in setting 
rolls for a fixed and determined extraction 
—PROVES YOUR EXTRACTION SCI- 
ENTIFICALLY. 


“Rotomatic” is motor driven and can be 
plugged into any light socket. 


Automatic 


stop feature permits each test being made 
for exactly the same period—may be timed 
to exact period desired, from a few seconds 
up to 5 minutes. 
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is DEPENDENT Foca Cac amin ones , 
Protein Calcium Thiamine Riboflavin Niacin Iron 
fo r th is Unenriched white bread— 
No milk solids ......... 37.6 .05 .28 .23 3.5 4.2 
6% milk solids .......... 41.8 .28 .31 50 3.5 4.2 
Enriched white bread— e 
He parks his family and friends on your io ony RR © “28 iis alo’ O00 
premises; grows fat on your product; 
chews your sacks, wastes your flour and . 4 RIBOFLAVIN 
feed; costs you dollars daily . . . and CONTRIBUTIONS OF FOODS 
raises hob all around. | , 
VEGE- DAIRY MEAT, FISH, | [NOT 
ill hi h d A TABLES PRODUCTS & POULTRY VIDED 
will clean him out over night... an . o1% 56.2% 174% 90% 
WITHOUT CARCASS NUISANCE $ ‘ 
ag eae 
° ° ° ° ° ce 
Light, economical dosage drives him out of his snug retreats. He 52% 51% 
dies on the open floor .. . is easily swept up for disposal. Small 
A j 5 a x ESTIMATED DAILY 
indoor areas may be treated without mask. Detailed directions en- Kk ——— —— —— pgp CAPITA ALLOWANCE —— ——— —— — 
closed with 1 lb. bottles—or mailed upon request. gS ee 
* eo e 
Rg er YOUR GRAIN— 
Larvacide comes in liquid form in with LARVACIDE treatment 
cylinders 25, 50, 100, and 180 Ibs., et ROGERS veGe- DAIRY MeAT.FisH | * FLouRe 
aleo ta handy 1 Ib. Dispenser Bot- — aig ge . aT received e TABLES PRODUCTS & POULTRY CEREALS — 
tles, just fine for rodent work and oo Sernen eres See, eee See 91% 56.2% 174% 305% 
‘obs. 12 bottl h many times over. This cost is re- 
small ~— 12 bottles to a markably low and the benefits remark- 
bottle in sealed can. Write for ably high. Fars 
helpful literature. QuOTS 
32% 











Fig. 3.—Showing the contributions of riboflavin made by various major 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY, 117 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6 food groups represented in the average prewar and postwar diets to the 
BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + OMAHA - PHILADELPHIA estimated per capita goal of riboflavin. The top part of the diagram 
Bec shows that the prewar diet failed by 9% in providing adequate ribo- 

Canadian Distributors: STRONG, SCOTT MFG. CO. Ltd. TORONTO + WINNIPEG + CALGARY flavin, while the addition of this vitamin to flour and cereals supplies an 


adequate amount, as shown in part (B) of the diagram. 








O you know your insect pests? Do you know what 

fumigant will best get at the source of your insect 
infestation? Do you know how best 
to apply that fumigant to get the most 
effective kill from it? 


Fumigation is a specialists’ job. It 
takes “know how,” “know when,” and 
“know what,” to keep a mill clean and 
insect free. Our fumigation engineers 
“know.” 





Write or call 


Che Industrial Fumigant Co., Ince. 


5955 West 65th St., Chicago 
Portland, Ore. Minnéapolis 
704 N.E. 68th St. 216 Hodgson Bldg. 
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The high quality of FULTON FLOUR 


BAGS plus Fulton’s superior printing and Capacity 
attractive designs increase the eye ap- @ Last Longer 
peal of your bags. Also, special premium . 
packages with added sales value. ©@ No Joint Wear 
Write our nearest plant © Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


© immediate Delivery 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills slik hides 
Manufacturers Since 1870 
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Saving It 
From Future 
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Reconditioning It 
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HOW IS YOUR CONCRETE? 


Look at it — you will see it needs attention. 


Western Waterproofing Engineers } 
will do it for you at less cost today | 
than any time in the future. Call us! 


WESTERN WATERPROOFING COMPANY 


Syndicate Trust Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI Kansas City Office - 417 Finance Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., 815 Commercial Nat'l Bank Bidg. Atlanta, Ga., 829 Healey Bldg. Springfield, Ill., 920 Myers Bldg. 
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FIGHTING WORLD HUNGER 

UTRITIONAL experts assure us of the strange 
N statistic that with nearly two-thirds of the 
world’s two billion inhabitants engaged in agricul- 
ture more than half of humanity is underfed. If 
any such overwhelming argument were needed 
in the midst of all the immediate reminders of 
problems deriving from the planet’s current ex- 
perience of war and its destructions this should 
more than suffice to establish the great place in 
world affairs which must be assigned to the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
ions. 
FAO’s first conference may have been disap- 
pointing to those who expected some immediate 
magic from it for assuaging the hungers of hu- 
mankind. But this is beyond the scope and pow- 
er of the organization, which must concern itself 
with long-time purposes. Clearly stated is FAO’s 
intention, however, to operate nutritionally on 
more than the lofty plane of science and theory. 
Sir John Boyd Orr, the first director general, has 
outlined its task as “getting nations to work to- 
gether to bring freedom from want of food to all 
men.” FAO is not an economic security council 
with authority to see that this is done. It must 
depend upon the good will of the member nations. 
But Sir John has called for an end to the policy 
of producing food on a scale sufficient to meet 
only economic demand. “The world is able to 
consume all the food the world can produce,” he 
says, and he adds: “Finances won’t stop us. Ev- 
erything that is physically possible and is desir- 
able is also financially possible.” This is a tre- 
mendous concept, but it is rendered no less laud- 
able by the improbability of full achievement. A 
charted step toward the goal seems to lie in the 
director general’s personal views as to the feasi- 
bility of an international commodity-pooling de- 
vice for dealing with world prices and supply of 
wheat. 

Even in its most academic aspect FAO is sig- 
nificant, for it is now a hopeful historical prec- 
edent as first of all the permanent international 
agencies that must come to life and action if 
United Nations is to be anything more than a 
name. 

ee ®@ 


THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES 
IEWING flour millers’ anxieties over foreign 
trade opportunities and the shadowy prospect 

of an early return to private export channels, a 
grain man displays somewhat provocative amuse- 
ment. Why, he wonders, don’t these millers stop 
crying, or waiting for the government to do some- 
thing, and go right out after the business? He is 
inclined to think millers have grown soft under 
what he calls the “lush years of the war,” which 
brought them capacity operation. The grain 
trade has no advantage over them, as he sees the 
matter; on the contrary, the subsidy program 
seems to him to be a decided advantage to mill- 
ers. If they can’t do business with this beneficent 
device, how, he wants to know, will they be able 
to do it when the subsidy program comes to its 
inevitable end? 

Frivolous and irritating as the grain man’s 
Views may be, the advice currently coming out of 
Washington is very much in line with what he 
Says. The feeling there is that individual millers 
now should be making contacts with the foreign 
government purchasing commissions. There is a 
market. It won’t be the private trade for which 
the exporter so avidly yearns, but it is an export 
outlet, and it offers valuable contacts which may 
be converted later into permanent private con- 
nections and dividends. This, comments the grain 
critic, is the basis upon which he has operated, 
and it has worked. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Keeping our grain man entirely anonymous 
(for by this time he doubtless is beginning to be 
acutely unpopular), we venture to report for what 
it is worth his story that several small export 
flour orders lately had to be taken literally to mill 
doors by a firm primarily interested in exporting 
grain. 

Perhaps the matter is to be summed up in too 
much reliance upon export advantages that should 
be forthcoming from the general international ad- 
justment of credit and purchasing machinery. 
These, however, should be recognized as the long- 
time program. Great reliance seems to have been 
placed upon the possibility of exerting pressure, 
in the midst of the money deals, for the purchase 
of such specific commodities as flour. However, 
the only condition so far imposed in establishing 
lines of credit is that they should be used for the 
purchase of goods in the United States. Even 
this restriction has been opposed by those who 
claim to be students of international trade on the 
ground that it is too exclusive. It is contested 
that the borrowing countries should be allowed to 
use American dollars in other countries because 
eventually the United States will get the trade 
benefit no matter which country makes actual 
purchases here. 

Next step in the program of international 
negotiation will be the development of commer- 
cial policies and their embodiment in trade agree- 
ments. Only at this stage, it seems likely, can 
treatment of individual commodities be under- 
taken. These arrangements will deal with tariffs, 
trade barriers of one kind and another, quotas, 
empire preferences, etc., with the ultimate goal 
of restoring at least a semblance of the ideal of 
multilateral balancing. It is at this point that 
flour can come into the picture, as it will if the 
flour milling industry of this country has been 
successful before that time in developing a deeper 
consciousness in the minds of our negotiating gov- 
ernment officials of the importance of flour ex- 
ports to the milling industry, to the wheat grow- 
er, to the livestock industry and to the national 
economy as a whole. 


A STUDY IN TECHNOLOGY 


W ITH admirable forthrightness a member of 

the Miller Publishing Co.’s trade journal 
family confesses an editorial indiscretion on the 
technological front, or somewhere in that vicinity. 
The editor- of Feedstuffs, cogitating lately upon 
the marvelous mechanization of modern warfare, 
suddenly was smitten with a recollection. He 
remembered that along about 1933, when the war 
department was asking for $10,000,000 from PWA 
with which to motorize artillery, there was an 
immediate uproar in the feed industry, in which 
he joined right manfully, justifying his indigna- 


_tion with this supporting statement: 


“The action has been protested by many feed 
men and feed associations on the ground that in 
many instances weather or terrain would necessi- 
tate the use of horses, and that complete motor- 
ization would be impractical. It also has been 


pointed out that the present farm dilemma arises 
partly because of an inadequate outlet for feed 
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grains and hay. The proposed motorization would 
affect the hay business particularly, inasmuch as 
the Army is now the chief purchaser of that prod- 
uct.” : 

It is the old story of perfectly natural re- 
sistance to technological change — the whaler’s 
plaint against kerosene, the wick maker’s indig- 
nation toward the electric filament, horse collar 
versus carburetor. The protests against replacing 
artillery horses with tractors should be read now 
in the light of what was the whole picture then. 
Surpluses of farm products and of labor were 
grievous in the early thirties. They were the 
principal concerns of government, industry and 
press. It is not too surprising, therefore, that 
the editor of Feedstuffs went to bat for the ar- 
tillery nag’s nosebag. t 

In 1933 Hitler had risen to power, it is true, 
but he was still on the funny-mustache front. He 
was beginning to fashion the fast moving, ar- 
mored, mechanized and motorized divisions with 
which he almost succeeded in knocking out all 
the other great nations of the world, but we still 
considered him a clown and no one, outside of 
Germany, seemed scared of him. Feed men were 
by no means alone in protesting the moderniza- 
tion or motorization of our own Army. Thus, as 
the editor of Feedstuffs now reflects in his sack 
cloth and ashes, there is a substantial degree of 
frightening interest in recalling, in view of what 
has happened in these few intervening years, 
how wrong a person or a group can be about 
something that seems at the moment to be con- 
vincingly right. “There is a pretty good lesson 
in it,” he sagely concludes. 


UNPLEASANT MORATORIUM 
EK MERGENCIES deriving from war and the 

continuing influences of war do strange 
things to business manners and morals. Too 
familiar to all of us are moratoriums upon sound 
economics to need any pointing out of examples, 
but it’s hard to resist moaning a bit about one 
that momentarily is most aggravating. 

Normally, from every possible point of view, a 
clean new sack is what ought to be sent to the 
packing room. That this is better for miller, bet- 
ter for baker and finally better for consumer is 
both a matter of logic and a matter of experience. 
And yet right now, in face of the persistent short- 
age of cotton fabrics that exists over against our 
seemingly perpetual surplus of raw cotton, it 
seems necessary to put the new bag philosophy 
temporarily in escrow. 

The reason is clear for those who attack the 
sometimes impossible problem of finding new cot- 
tons for bakery flour. Supplies of fabric suitable _ 
for. 100-lb dimensions are being severely taxed by 
an almost unbelievable demand which can be ex- 
plained only partially by increased flour demand 
from bakers. The rest of the explanation seems 
to lie in the fact that bakers, especially the small 
and medium-sized ones, are not now following 
their customary practice of selling bags to sec- 
ond-hand dealers or sending them back to the 
mills for refilling. Apparently they find a ready 
market over their counters or at their back doors 
from housewives who will pay considerably more 
for them than can be had from dealers under the 
second-hand ceilings. The process is not prevent- 
ed merely by its being illegal. Processing into 
washed bags or tea towels for distribution in re- 
tail channels also probably takes place in many 
cases before bags have lost their utility as flour 
containers. 

And so we come to the distasteful mission of 
encouraging conservation of old bags until. the 
curious emergency is over and we can go back 
to the agreeable gospel of the brand-new sack. 
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Pleases Canadians 


Toronto, Ont.—News that British 
restrictions on imports of flour have 
been relaxed is welcomed by all Ca- 
nadian mills, although it is not par- 
ticularly expected that the change in 
regulations will add appreciably to 
the total volume of Canadian flour 
exports to the United Kingdom. 

The report of the relaxation of 
rules, cabled from The Northwestern 
Miller office in London under date 
of Nov. 6, follows: “Distribution of 
imported flour by importers in pro- 
portion of 10% of home milled re- 
stored, effective Nov. 2. Inclusion 
of 5% imported in home milled prod- 
uct continues. Millers also can de- 
liver 10% imported with deliveries 
of own flour.” 

Canadian mills had been urging 
action of the kind for some time. 
The Department of Trade and Com- 
merce in the government at Ottawa 
was the channel through which such 
negotiations were carried on and the 


desire to use Canadian flour to that 
extent. British mills have always 
had a large proportion of the total 
flour trade in their markets and 
will continue to do so. This is nat- 
ural and competition from abroad 
must be measured accordingly. Can- 
ada, on her part, has always had a 
valuable place in United Kingdom 
flour markets and this Canadian mills 
hope to retain under postwar condi- 
tions.—A. H. B. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROLLED OATS OUTPUT DOWN 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of rolled 
oats in Canada is smaller than a year 
ago. Output in September totaled 
13,433,108 Ibs compared with 16,420,- 
571 in the corresponding month last 
year. Production of rolled oats in 
August and September, the first two 
months of the crop year, amounted 
to 25,132,353 Ibs as against 31,230,- 
935 in the corresponding period of 
crop year 1944-45. On the other 
hand oatmeal production is increas- 
ing, amounting to 1,937,336 lbs in 
September and 3,342,942 lbs in the 




















ments of wheat be materially in- 
creased from now until the close of 
navigation on the Great Lakes. The 
action taken by the board was neces- 
sary to complete heavy wheat export 
commitments and to build up wheat 


transportation volume on record, far 
surpassing that of 1944. The com- 
pany also announced an increase in 
operating profits in passenger and 
freight departments as well as in 
grain transportation. 





Maple Leaf Milling Statement 
Shows Slight Profit Reduction 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual state- 
ment of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., for the year end- 
ing July 31, 1945, shows a slight re- 


duction from the previous year’s re-- 


sults. Operating profit for the year 
amounted to $1,813,799 and income 
from investments $68,032, making a 
total of $1,881,832, while in the pre- 
ceding year operating profit was $2,- 
127,405 and investment income $63,- 
581, totaling $2,190,986. Net profit 
is given. at $541,608 as against $658,- 
780. While demand for all products 
continues to tax the capacity of the 


$3,230,000 544% bonds and the issu- 
ing of $2,500,000 of 3% % first mort- 
gage bonds and an additional $700,- 
000 of collateral trust debentures, 
As the result of this refinancing the 
annual interest charges on bonds and 
collateral trust debentures will be 
reduced about $60,000 a year. 

With the completion of the re- 
financing of the funded debt Mr. 
MacLachlan said consideration has 
been given to plans for reorganizing 
the capital structure with a view to 
eliminating the present class A par- 
ticipating preferred shares on which 
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CANADIAN WHEAT VISIBLE 
THIRD LOWER THAN 1944 


Winnipeg, Man. — Canada’s wheat 
visible supply at the beginning of 
November, totaled almost 223,000,000 
pus, or roughly 1,750,000 bus smaller 
than the week previous, according to 
figures of the Statistics Branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
A year ago visible Canadian wheat 
in all positions totaled roughly 349,- 
300,000 bus. Each total included less 
than 4,000,000 bus of durum grades. 

During the period from Aug. 1 
to Nov. 1, inclusive, farmers in west- 
ern Canada delivered almost 130,- 





OGILVIE DIRECTOR—Business in- 
terests in Vancouver have been con- 
gratulating Robert McKee on his re- 
eent election to the board of direc- 
tors of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 


Ltd., succeeding the late Herbert 
Sellers of Winnipeg. Mr. McKee is 
head of the Canada Grain Export 
Co. which has acted as export agent 
for the Ogilvie interests for many 
years. He is one of the best in- 
formed grain men in Western Can- 
ada and in addition to having served 
as the British Columbia representa- 
tive of the farmers’ mortgage board 
for some time, he is a past president 
of the Vancouver Grain Exchange. 
The new Ogilvie director is almost 
as well known in logging circles as 
he is in the grain market, since he 
is former managing-director of Pio- 
neer Timber Co. He holds a seat on 
the Alaska Pine board and two 
years ago Mr. McKee was_ honored 
with the presidency of the B. C. 
Loggers Association. He is also a 
past president of the Vancouver 
Board of Trade. 
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000,000 bus of wheat to country ele- 
vators, as compared with nearly 142,- 
000,000 bus in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. The heaviest de- 
liveries to date, on the basis of acre- 
age and production, have been in 
Alberta. 

Overseas exports of Canadian 
wheat only (flour excluded), for the 
period from Aug. 1 to Nov. 1, in- 
clusive, have totaled almost 97,500,- 
000 bus, as compared with slightly 
less than 40,000,000 bus for the same 
period in 1944. Overseas clearances 
of coarse grains are also substan- 
tially larger than the comparative 
totals last year. During the period 
mentioned 4,487,000 bus of oats were 
cleared to overseas destinations, com- 
pared with only 132,000 bus a 
year ago. The barley figures are 
681,000 and 4,000 bus, respectively, 
and rye 560,000 bus as compared with 
145,000 in the first three months of 
the 1944-45 crop year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN MEN VISIT VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—Two prominent 
prairie grain men were visitors here 
during the week. They were R. D. 
Purdy, manager, and Ben S. Plum- 
mer, chairman, of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool, with headquarters in Calgary. 
They came here to inspect the new 
wheat sacking plant at the pool ele- 
vator to take care of the sharp in- 
crease in requirements for sacked 
oats for Australia and New Zealand 
and the demand for sacked wheat for 
Russia. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW INCOME DROPS 

Winnipeg, Man.—After providing 
for bond interest, depreciation and 
other charges, a net income of $57,- 
222 was shown in the annual report 
of the Western Grain Co., issued last 
week. The total net income includes 
provision for income and excess prof- 
its taxes, compares with $154,620 
shown a year ago, and reflects the 
reduction in handling charges insti- 
tuted in October, 1944. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$290,510 PROFIT REPORTED 
BY UNITED GRAIN GROWERS 


Winnipeg, Man.—At the annual 
meeting of United Grain Growers, 
Ltd., in Winnipeg, Man., Nov. 7, R. 
S. Law, president, reported that the 
company had a profit of $290,510 for 
the year ending July 31, 1945, after 
provision for all charges. Three hun- 
dred delegates attended the opening 
of the convention, representing 35,- 
000 farmer members of the United 
Grain Growers, which operates 525 
country elevators in the prairie prov- 
inces and terminal elevators at Port 
Arthur, Ont., Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, B. C. 














Ogilvie Flour Mills Net Profit 
Shows 1945 Increase of $56,860 


Montreal, Que. — Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., shows an increase in 
het profit for the year ending Aug. 
31, 1945, of $56,860 over the preced- 
Ing year. The annual report, recent- 
ly issued, gives net at $1,111,864, as 
against $1,055,004 in 1943-44. Earn- 
Ings from operations after selling 
afd general expenses amounted to 
$1,805,484, while investment income 
totaled $287,820 and dividends from 
Wholly owned subsidiariary com- 
panies $230,000. Last year the op- 
erating profit was $1,870,369, invest- 
ment income $321,328 and dividends 
from subsidiaries $247,000. 


In. his remarks to shareholders 
Charles A. Dunning, president, said 
that progress was made with the 
building of the new flour mill in 
Montreal but shortages of labor and 
material seriously hampered _ the 
work. Progress was also made with 
the production of wheat starch at 
Ft. William in spite of -difficulties 
inherent in translating laboratory 
findings to commercial operations. 
Output is increasing and new uses, 
as well as new markets, are being 
developed for both gluten and modi- 
fied starches. 

“It is with a deep sense of loss 
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IDLE FOOD SHIPS—These ships loaded with food supplies, tied up at 


the Royal Victoria Docks, London, 


were among the 120 ships made idle 


by the recent month-long strike of British dock workers. The strike was 
temporarily settled before the curtailment of the supply of flour, linseed, 
wheat and barley was necessary. Cargoes of all these products awaited 


unloading during the strike. The 


movement of wheat and flour from 


country stations to the ports was delayed because of railway transporta- 
tion congestion which resulted from the strike. 





that we record the death on Oct. 4 
of Herbert Sellers of Winnipeg, aft- 





from a junior position to become 
our western manager and a member 





























s -] s ” 
er 53 years of service with the com- of the board of directors,” Mr. 
pany, during which time he rose Dunning said. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








*% % ®% Government control or even 
support of scientific research re- 
ceived rather a blackish eye during 
recent congressional committee hear- 
ings to which scientists were invited. 
Speaking of government subsidies of 
science with the string of govern- 
ment control attached, one said: “I 
want most emphatically to make the 
point that the mearis employed 
may destroy the ends in view.” Said 
another: “What scientists fear most 
is government control.” *# ® ® Tying 
in with this it should be remem- 
bered that there are bureaucratic 
and legislative proposals on the fire 
in Washington that the present pat- 
ent system should be revised to per- 
mit wider use of new ideas and proc- 
esses by those who haven’t got them 
and can’t afford them. ® ® #@ All in 
all, it is understood, the hearings 
evoked from the world of science 
more support for free enterprise, 
private initiative, the profit motive 
and world freedom to exchange ideas 
than they have received on Capitol 
Hill for a month of Sundays. 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT. — We 
have a guest columnist this week. 
Miss Broekman of our London office 
sends in a personal bit revolving 
around British-American relations in 
wartime and the family of C. F. G. 
Raikes, our London manager. But 
let’s let her tell it: 


¥ ¥ 


A royal visit and a presentation 
typifying the spirit of high regard 
and true comradeship and friendship 
existing between the British and 
American armies, took place at Cat- 
terick Camp, Yorkshire, on Sept. 26. 
The royal visitor was Princess Mary, 
generally known as “The Princess 
Royal,” sister of the King. The 
Princess is Colonel-in-Chief of the 
(British) Royal Corps of Signals, and 
the purpose of her visit was to pre- 
sent to representative officers of the 
Signal Corps of the United States 
Army, on behalf of the officers of 
the Royal Corps of Signals, a bronze 
statue of Mercury—a copy of the 
badge of the Royal Corps of Signals 
—to take back with them to their 
signal school at Fort Monmouth, N. 
J. It was received on behalf of the 
United States Signal Corps by Maj. 
Gen. Francis Lanahan, Jr., who in 





By Carroll K. Michener 


accepting it said it was a “heart- 
warming reminder of very difficult 
tasks accomplished together.” 

“When the St. Lo repeater station 
was captured,” said the major gen- 
eral, “it was found to have suffered 
severe damage from allied bombing. 
The station was an essential part 
of the communications from the Brit- 
tany coast to Paris. It was quickly 
repaired as a result of perfect Anglo- 
U. S. co-operation by a team of 20 
British and American officers and 
men. When General Bradley lost 
touch with the First and Ninth 
Armies during the battle of the Bulge, 
the Germans having cut all line com- 
munication, the lines were restored 
in 12 hours by magnificent British- 
U. S. team work.” 

A tribute also recently was paid 
to “Signals” by Field Marshall Sir 
Bernard Montgomery, who said this 
service had played a vital part in 
the war, for without signals all other 
arms would be unable to operate. 
“It was of prime importance,” he 
explained, “that confusion in signals 
should be eliminated from the mo- 
ment the armed forces of the two 
countries were fused under one com- 
mand.” 


@ The figure of Mercury which the 











The Signal Man’s Mercury 








Princess presented is a very beauti- 
ful work of art by a French sculptor. 
It weighs 1,848 lbs. There was a 
report in the press that the statue 
was “found” in Bologna, Italy, by a 
Royal Signals unit, and that it was 
known there as “Signalman Jimmy” 
—‘Jimmy” being the name by which 
the badge of the Corps is commonly 
known—but actually it was pur- 
chased and was not among the spoils 
of war. 

Cc. F. G. Raikes, manager of the 
London office of The Northwestern 
Miller, was intimately connected with 
this interesting. event. His son-in- 
law, Brig. R. T. O. Cary, is com- 
mandant of the ist Signals Training 
Center at Catterick Camp, and it fell 
to him and his wife to receive the 
royal visitor and her lady-in-waiting, 
Miss Kenyon-Slaney, and Maj. Gen. 
Lanahan, Jr., of the United States 
Army, at their home at Druggon 


.House, Catterick Camp, where Mr. 


Raikes has been living with his 
daughter since last March. The fol- 
lowing details of the visit of the 
Princess were related by Mr. Raikes: 

“The Princess Royal was due to 
arrive at 11 a.m. and as the clock 
in the hall was striking 11 her car 
drove up to the front door. When 
Brigadier Cary went to meet her the 
Princess said: ‘Well, brigadier, how’s 
that for time?’ The Princess and her 
lady-in-waiting came in, was intro- 
duced to us all, and sat for a few 
minutes chatting in a most natural 
and informal manner. She remained 
until it was time for her to leave for 
the headquarters mess, where she 
made the presentation of ‘Mercury’ 
to General Lanahan. Afterwards she 
inspected the men on parade and 
later returned to Druggon House, the 
home of Brigadier Cary and his wife. 
While there she signed a number of 
copies of her address made at the 
presentation and, in due course, left 
for the officers’ mess, where she was 
entertained to luncheon. A number 
of British and American officers of 
high rank were present, having come 
from all the former theaters of war 
for the occasion. 

“After luncheon the Princess Royal 
left for Ripon (Yorkshire) where she 
had to be present at another cere- 
mony. Previous to her arrival at 
Catterick she had attended a func- 
tion at Harrogate, which is over 50 
miles from Catterick and a good dis- 


. 
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tance from her home at Harewood, 
near Leeds. 

“The Princess takes great interest 
in all pertaining to the Royal Corps 
of Signals as its colonel-in-chief, and 
naturally her interest is much ap. 
preciated by the officers and men of 
that important corps, who are proud 
to have her as their colonel-in-chicf.” 

A tablet on the base of the bronze 
“Mercury,” shown in an accompany. 
ing picture, bears this inscription: 
“Presented to the Officers of the 
Signal Corps of the United States 
Army by the Officers of Royal Sig. 
nals as a Token of Appreciation of 
Their Co-operation and Comradeship 
in All Theaters of Operations, De- 
cember, 1941, to September, 1945,” 
In the other picture are the officers 
present at the dedication. The Prin- 
cess is seated in the center of the 
group, with Maj. Gen. Lanahan, Jr, 
on her right and Brig. R. T. O. Cary 
on her left. 

@ @ @ 
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On a 25-ft mound in Wamego City 
Park overlooking the surrounding 
Kansas country stands this 66-year- 
old four-vane mill. In appearance a 
replica of a true Zuyder-Zee wind- 
mill, the picturesque old landmark 
is in good running condition. 

Built-by a Dutch immigrant on his 
farm 12 miles 
from Wamego in 
1879 the structure 
is of red . sand- 
stone, standing 40 
ft high with a di- 
ameter of 25 ft at 
the base. Orig- 
inally it had six 
vanes, almost 
sweeping the 
ground in its rev- 
olutions. Kaw 
Valley, Kansas, farmers took their 
grain there to be ground into flour, 
corn meal or livestock feed. 

The mill was in operation for 
more than 20 years, thereafter stand- 
ing idle until in 1925 the owners do- 
nated it to the city. A_ holiday 
known as “Park Day” was declared 
and the entire community helped 
move the mill to its present site. 
It was taken down stone by stone, 
marked and replaced exactly as be- 
fore. A mound was built for a 
foundation and here the old mill 
stands preserved by appreciative citi- 
zens in the little park adjoining U. S. 
Highway 40. 

The handsome photography is the 
work of the Burk Photo Service, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

e@ee 
#& ®& ® 20,000 CONVENTIONS— 
that’s the number we have in this 
country normally, according to the 
International Association of Conven- 
tion Bureaus; and they used to cost, 
prewar, a billion dollars a year. 
Cliff Webster figures there were 
about 30 major conventions in the 
baking industry alone, with an ap- 
proximate attendance of 10,000. Al- 
lowing each delegate an expense ac- 
count of from $12 to $20 a day, he 
calculates the cost to the industry 
at somewhere between a quarter and 
a half million dollars. It is not hay. 

e@e°e 

The federal government's first in- 
spection of income and asset data 
on tax-exempt organizations, suoh as 
labor unions and co-ops, is expected 
to show annual untaxed income of 
around $3,000,000,000 and untaxed 
assets possibly exceeding $15,000; 
000,000 in 1943. Are these, maybe, 
the vested interests we hear so much 
about? 
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1N VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
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The Standard Since 1870 


* MINER-HILLARD : ° 
LARROWE MILLS, ine. perce Wisconsin Rye Flour 


COHOCTON, N. Y. Manufacturers of 0 Performance and Satisfaction 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS King Milling Company 
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CHEMICAL ANALYSES * TEST BAKES ump 
PRODUCT RESEARCH * VITAMIN ASSAYS 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
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DS WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. ee a er 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
eAaAkKe CtTY , MINNESOTA 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 




















MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS pir tivtvo 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








COMMERCIAL FEED SALES 
AT ALL-TIME HIGH IN IOWA 


Des Moines, Iowa.—Commercial 
feeds sold in Iowa during the first 
six months of 1945 reached an all- 
time high of 642,135 tons, according 
to Harry D. Linn, state secretary of 
agriculture. 

Speaking before the October meet- 
ing of the Des Moines Feed and 
Grain Club, Mr. Linn said shipments 
of cattle into Iowa for feeding pur- 
poses were down about 11% from a 
like period in 1944. He attributed 
this to the “narrow spread” between 
the price of feeders and the price of 
fat cattle. 

The secretary said the number of 
dairy cattle in the state has de- 
creased but milk production is up, 
due to the purchase of more mixed 
feeds by farmers. He emphasized the 
feeding of a balanced ration as the 
surest way to get an economical gain 
for cattle. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURE FOOD AGENCY LISTS 
FLOUR SEIZURE ACTIONS 


Washington, D. C.—The Food and 
Drug Administration reported 137 
flour seizure actions involving a total 
of 16,540 sacks for various causes. 
The majority of the actions reported 
were taken during 1944 but were not 
reported until final disposition was 
made of the cases. 

Insect infestation of the flour was 
responsible for approximately 80% of 
the condemnations; evidences of ro- 
dent damage, approximately 20%, 
and small amounts because of a de- 
ficiency in vitamin content and be- 
cause of short weights. 

The largest single lot involved was 
the condemnation of 1,173 sacks in 
one warehouse because of insect in- 
festation. 

In almost all of the seizure actions, 
the flour was in possession of whole- 
salers, retailers or distributors. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL GROUP TO CONTEST 
ROUTING RESTRICTIONS 


Toledo, Ohio.—The Grain and Grain 
Products Routing Association was 
organized recently by representatives 
of elevators and flour and feed mills 
in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Penn- 
sylvania, to fight restrictions of rail- 
road routes through what they term 
specific routings. 

John A. Forshey has been named 
secretary and counsel of the associa- 
tion, which he will represent at hear- 
ings before Interstate Commerce 
Commission examiners in Chicago. 
Four cases against railroad specific 
routing efforts will be heard at that 
time. 

F. M. Dickey, National Milling Co., 
is chairman of the group, and C. L. 
Athenson, Ann Arbor, Mich., is treas- 
urer. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


NEW PEANUT SPREADS 


Peanut butter spreads with olive- 
pimiento, pickle, chili, orange, lemon, 
cherry, raisin and chocolate flavors 
have been developed by Dr. J. G. 
Woodroof and his staff at the Georgia 
Experimental Station, Griffin, Ga. Un- 
limited flavor combinations are pos- 
sible with the proper peanut base, 
and molds which can be sliced and 
used without crackers or bread have 
proven successful, according to Dvr. 
Woodroof. The spreads will be espe- 
cially adaptable for marketing in 
glass containers, he says, but the 
molds may appear in foils or cello- 
phane. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


Any Grade—Any Quantity 














American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING co. 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Mino. 
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Grocery Manufacturers’ Meeting . 
Stresses Efficient Marketing 


New York, N. Y.—Although the 
greatest agricultural production in 
the history of mankind was proc- 
essed, packaged and distributed with 
the maximum of efficiency, although 
the people of the United States ate 
more and better food than at any 
time in its history, and although we 
had the best fed army in the world, 
the food industries cannot rest on 
the laurels of their wartime accom- 
plishments, Paul S. Willis, president 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., reported at the open- 
ing session of its thirty-seventh an- 
nual convention at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel Nov. 8-9. 

Not only his talk, but all which 
followed, developed the theme of the 
convention, “The greatest service to 
the American people through scien- 
tific production, efficient marketing 
and maximum employment.” The 
800 representatives who attended the 
sessions gained an adequate picture 
of distribution, labor and public re- 
lations problems and farmer-manu- 
facturer co-operation to help guide 
them in the period of intense com- 
petition now being entered. 

“We especially welcome this return 
of keen competition,” Mr. Willis said. 
Public confidence in brand names, 
built up over a long period, gives a 
definite advantage to food manufac- 
turers for the public, deprived of 
many of these products during the 
war, has acquired brand starvation 
and eagerly awaits the quality goods 
that honest advertising and mer- 
chandising have developed. The fact 
that food manufacturers generally 
will spend more than $600,000,000 in 
plants and other expansion during 
the coming year shows the industry’s 
confidence in the future. 

The public is looking for intelli- 
gent business leadership that speaks 
out and that will make progress in 
the human relations between man- 
agement, employees and the public 
as a whole, it was stated by Harry 
A. Bullis, president of General Mills, 
Inc., and principal speaker on the 
opening day. 

The goal of industry should be 
identical with that of the average 
man and woman, namely, a_ better 
standard of living, Mr. Bullis said. 
From now on products must be of 
top quality and constantly improved 
by research. The customer will be 
boss, and the main emphasis will be 
on selling. Sales, advertising and 
marketing policies must be modern- 
ized, and cost of distribution must 
be reduced. 

The GMA _ merchandising chair- 
man, William A. Dolan, president of 
the Wilbur Products Co., stressed the 





need for intensified promotion in the 
distributor field with a follow through 
on service, and he expressed the opin- 
ion that revival of competition would 
mean greater use of premiums to 
get the customer to try the product. 

Other speakers on Wednesday were 
Carl W. Dipman, editor of The Pro- 
gressive Grocer, and A. H. (Red) 
Motley, publisher of the American 
Magazine. Morris Sayre, president 
of the Corn Products Refining Co., 
Albert S. Goss, master of the Nation- 
al Grange, and Harry J. Reed, dean 
and director of the Purdue Univer- 
sity College of Agriculture, took part 
in the farm panel discussion. 

Mr. Goss, in the farm panel dis- 
cussion, declared that those who sold 
the American farm down the river 
with a rotten subsidy program are 
beginning to say that it is time to get 
rid of subsidies without either rais- 
ing prices or forcing farmers into 
bankruptcy. It doesn’t make sense 
that there isn’t some sound way for 
America to pay directly the cost 
of feeding itself. 

“Women belong in the food indus- 
try,” Esther Latzke, director of the 
consumers’ service of Armour & Co. 
and chairman of the women’s com- 
mittee of the GMA, told the meet- 
ing. She listed the important work 
done by women home economists and 
nutritionists. Development of new 
products and determination of their 
quality and convenience, counsel in 
the feminine angle of packaging ap- 
peal, advertising, descriptive label- 
ing and other necessary phases of 
consumer relations are all services 


Harry A. Bullis 





Millers at GMA Meeting 


New York, N. Y.—Practically a “Minneapolis Special’ brought flour 
men to New York for the Grocery Manufacturers Association convention. 
Seen around the Waldorf, the Produce Exchange and other parts of the city 
were W. R. Heegaard, vice president and general sales manager of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., and D. W. Moore, his assistant. Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
was represented by Philip W. Pillsbury, president, Douglas G. Anderson, vice 


president in charge of grocery products sales, and Paul S. Gerot. 


From 


General Mills, Inc., came Harry A. Bullis, president and luncheon speaker, 
Walter R. Barry, vice president in charge of grocery operations, G. Cullen 
Thomas, vice president in charge of products control. L. F. Bolser, former 
baker and now president of the Champion Animal Food Co., Minneapolis, was 


another visitor from Minneapolis. 


C. D. McKenzie, president of the Mc- 


Kenzie Milling Co.,-Quincy, Mich., and of the Millers National Federation, 
was also a GMA registrant, and Richard K. Peek, head of the Kansas City 
division of the Percy Kent Bag Co., also contacted many of his old friends 
during the convention. 





“29 





JAP SUGAR HOARD—This mountain of sugar, bagged and unbagged, 
was uncovered by Javanese workers in a factory at Surabaya, Java. It 
was abandoned by retreating Japanese forces and will be distributed 
among the United Nations. 





provided by trained women execu- 
tives. 

During the session on the outside 
relations of industry, Dr. Leo Wol- 
man of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research warned that present 
day labor policies are leading to 
governmental controls of labor and 
business similar to those which 
brought disaster to.Europe in the 
1920’s and 1930’s. Many of the most 
important decisions of business are 
being made by the government, thus 
restricting the freedom of action of 
both labor and industry, he said, and 
unless these policies are quickly and 
decisively reversed, we shall find the 
government fixing wages, prices and 
profits, outlawing strikes and deter- 
mining essential labor standards. 
When this happens, it will be foolish 
to speak of private, competitive busi- 
ness and free collective bargaining. 

Howard Chase, director of public 
relations of the General Foods Corp., 
also called for a new and more mil- 
itant spirit on the part of business 
men toward social and political prob- 
lems, if they are to win public con- 
fidence. They are the true rascals, 
he said, since it is they who advance 
civilization and _ provide lasting 
change through a constantly rising 
standard of living. Why business 
men have allowed socialists to run 
away with the slogan, “the greatest 
good for the greatest number,” is not 
only a mystery, but a tragedy ca- 
pable of bringing the absolute loss 
of individual rights. 

How the GMA is carrying on its 
own public relations program was 
told by Hanford Main, president of 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., as he 
described the public good will being 
built toward the industry as a bul- 
wark against unfair criticism, un- 
sound reform measures and regula- 
tions not in the public interest and 
the development of public confidence 
in advertised brands and_ trade- 
marks. 

While avoiding discussion of po- 
litical or domestic issues, Capt. Har- 
old E. Stassen, USNR, stressed the 
urgent need at this time of a high 
degree of progressive business states- 
manship. 

Paul S. Willis was re-elected pres- 
ident of the association. The other 
officers are: first vice president, O. E. 
Jones, vice president of Swift & Co; 
second vice president, Donald B. 
Lourie of the Quaker Oats Co; third 


vice president, Austin S. Igleheart, 
president of the General Foods Corp; 
secretary, William F. Redfield, presi- 
dent of Hills Bros. Co. 

Each year the GMA presents an 
award of distinction, for a funda- 
mental contribution to public health 
in the field embraced by the science 
of nutrition, to an individual or or- 
ganization. Last year’s recipient was 
Dr. Charles Glen King, scientific di- 
rector of the Nutrition Foundation. 
This year the eleventh annual scien- 
tific award was presented to the Food 
and Drug Administration of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, “in recognition’ 
of its fundamental contributions to 
public health for many years past; 
first, through scientific research with 
respect to foods and nutrition and 
by encouraging such research else- 
where; second, by developing the 
strong modern Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938, and its 
basic law pertaining to nutrition; 
and third, by effectively administer- 
ing that act and the preceding Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act.” 

The presentation statement was 
made by Charles Wesley Dunn, gen- 
eral cougars association, and 
Was accé y Dr. Paul B. Dun- 
bar, U..S. Cofimissioner of Food and 
Drugs. The speaker of the evening, 
Dr.’ Kar] T. Compton, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and chairman of the Nutri- 
tion Foundation, was introduced by 
Clarence Francis, chairman of the 
board of the General Foods Corp. 





FISHER STAR 
* * * 


Seattle Firm Wins Award for 
Second Year of Outstanding 
Food Production 


Chicago, Ill—The Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, was one of 21 food 
processing companies who recently 
won the Department of Agriculture’s 
“Star” Award. The award was giv- 
en for a second year of exceptional 
achievement in the field of food proc- 
essing, and was granted by the de- 
partment’s achievement award board 
following the consideration of war- 
time production data on the Fisher 
plant. The nomination was filed with 
the board prior to Sept. 15, the last 
date for receiving nominations. 
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John B. Dickson 


THIRD TERM — John B. Dickson, 
Bay State Bakery, Brockton, Mass., 
was re-elected to his third term as 
president of the New England Bak- 
ers Association at its annual conven- 
tion held recently in Swampscott, 
Mass. Walter A. Friend, Friend 
Bros., Inc., Melrose, Mass., was elect- 
ed vice president, succeeding Carl 
Swanson, Worcester (Mass.) Baking 
Co. Robert E. Sullivan is secretary 
of the association. 


Robert L. Fitts 


BAG TRADE LEADER — Robert L. 
Fitts, president of the Southern Ad- 
vance Bag & Paper Co., of Boston, 
recent member of the War Produc- 
tion Board Pulp Allocation Commit- 
tee, has been elected president of the 
Paper Bag Institute, Inc. As presi- 
dent of this organization, he repre- 
sents an industry which in normal 
times does approximately $90,000,000 
worth of business and consumes more 
than 600,000 tons of kraft paper an- 


William T. McArthur 


nually in the production of grocers’ 
and variety bags. 

JOINS PILLSBURY MILLS — Wil- 
liam T. McArthur has been appoint- 
ed vice president in charge of trans- 
portation of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
His appointment will become effec- 
tive when a _ successor has been 
named for his present position as 
general manager of the Flour Mill- 
ers’ Export Association, a position he 
has held since September, 1942. 


George Ball 


SBA PRESIDENT — George Ball, 
Ball’s Bakery, Opelika, Ala., was 
unanimously elected president of the 
Southern Bakers Association at the 
thirty-first annual convention of the 
group held Oct. 28-31 at Daytona 
Beach, Fla. He succeeded B. R. 
Fuller, Jr., Daytona Beach, Fla., who 
became head of the board of gov- 
ernors. The newly elected officers 
of the association were installed at 
a banquet Oct. 31. 











OSTLY PERSONAL 








W. J. Grover, Jr., Valier & Spies 
- Milling Company, St. Louis, was in 
Philadelphia, calling on the trade 
last week. L. C. Chase, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
company, is attending the meeting 
of the Family Flour Institute at 
Nashville this week. 

ae 


Cc. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and Mrs. Kelly returned from 
an extended vacation spent in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. 

* 


John Alline, Cleveland, Ohio, bro- 
ker and representative of the William 
Kelly Milling Co.,. Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, has taken over the Detroit and 
Toledo territory, it was announced 
by Fred N. Burrall, general sales 
supervisor. 

* 

T. Marshall Holt, Philadelphia, vice 
president in charge of eastern sales, 
Midland Flour Milling Co., visited 
company headquarters in Kansas 
City for a few days last week. 

@ 


Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma. City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Association, has been honored by 
Gov. Robert S. Kerr with his appoint- 
ment as honorary colonel on the 
governor’s staff. 

® 


Leslie R. Olsen, formerly director 
of products control for the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
purchased a home and located in San 
Jose, Cal. He bought the Camera 
Shop in that city, and plans to make 
his avocation his vocation for the 


future, and hopes that old friends, 
traveling that way, will drop in and 


see him. 
we 


A son was born Nov. 9 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Atherton Bean. Mr. Bean is 
executive vice president of the Inter- 


national Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
This is their second child. 
* 


R. V. McVey of the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City this week on his 
way to Louisville, Ky., where he will 
establish a sales office for the mill 
to aid in establishing closer co-opera- 
tion with the mill’s distributors and 
representatives in the southeastern 
field. 

* 


A. L. Jacobson, chairman of the 
board of the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, visited Manhattan 
and Kansas City last week with mem- 
bers of the Sterling Industrial Com- 
mission, which is studying plans for 
industrial development in that area. 

s 


Oscar H. Dietz, Oklahoma City, 
official of the Collins, Dietz, Morris 
wholesale grocers, has returned from 
a month’s stay in Pasadena, Cal., 
where he visited his family, includ- 
ing several returned nephews from 
the European and Pacific theaters 


of action. 
e 


Renna Z. Spaulding, president of 
Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.,-has been given the Silver 
Antelope award by the Boy Scouts of 
America “for noteworthy service of 
an exceptional character” to that or- 


ganization. Mr. Spaulding has served 
the scouts for 25 years, during which 
time he has been an executive board 
member, vice president and president, 
national council member and mem- 
ber of the regional executive com- 
mittee. He has also been active in 
boys’ work outside of scouting. 
we 


King P. Aitkin, vice president and 
manager of the Alva (Okla.) Roller 
Mills, is making a trade trip through 
the southeastern and seaboard states. 

2 


A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, in 
charge of Texas and Oklahoma sales 
for the southwestern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has returned from an 
extended trip to Texas cities. Lee 
Merry, head of the Arkansas-Louis- 
iana_ sales, visited the Arkansas 
trade. 

* 

Henry H. Cate, executive vice pres- 
ident, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills, Dallas, 
with Mrs. Cate, enjoyed some of New 
York’s pleasant attractions during a 
brief northern vacation. 

& 


Victor E. Marx, in charge of the 
bakery division of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., was a recent 
caller at the New York offices of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

e 


The military was represented at the 
banquet of New York flour distribu- 
tors Nov. 8 by Capt. Fred W. Pfizen- 
mayer of the Army Quartermaster 
Depot; Maj. Joseph B. Flach, brother 
of George R. Flach, and formerly as- 


sociated with the Broenniman Co., . 


Inc., and Sgt. Paul Bonstell of Kings- 


ton, N. Y., of the Fourth Marines, 
brother-in-law of Herbert Lang, who 
had just returned from 21 months in 
the Pacific, having served in battles 
of Iwo Jima, Roi, Namur, Saipan and 
Tinian. 

* 

The eastern sales offices of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
in charge of W. G. McLaughlin, are 
now located in larger quarters in the 
same building, 11 Broadway, New 
York City. They now occupy the 
entire 19th floor and have a superb 
view of the bay beyond the narrows, 
and both of the rivers surrounding 
Manhattan Island. 

a 


R. B. Laing, vice president, Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is on 
a visit to southeastern markets. 


& 
Wiley Hawkins, assistant sales 
manager, Consolidated Flour Mills 


Co., Wichita, spent several days in 
Pittsburgh calling on the trade. 
* 


J. L. Welsh, immediate past presi- 
dent of the Grain and Féed Dealers 
National Association and Omaha al- 
cohol plant official, has been a regu- 
lar Omaha-Washington commuter in 
his one-man campaign to increase 
grain use through expansion of in- 
dustrial alcohol consumption. Now 
his fame is extending farther and 
farther. In Washington last week he 
received invitations to give his indus- 
trial alcohol speech before the Mani- 
toba Industrial Development Board 
at Winnipeg Nov. 14, and the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board on Nov. 15. He 
will tell his story Nov. 17 before the 
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North Dakota Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 
& 


S. F. Poindexter, secretary of the 
Piedmont Millers Association, Rich- 
mond, Va., has been in a hospital 
there for observation and treatment. 

es 

Miss Jean Fiesler has left the Chi- 
cago Office of King Midas Flour 
Mills to be married on Nov. 12 to 
Peter Rabe of Marengo, Iowa. 
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CIVILIAN AWARD 


* * 








Army Honors William Walms- 
ley for His Bakery Training 
Program for Armed Forces 


The ranking officers of the quarter- 
master corps of the army recently 
presented a civilian award to Wil- 
liam Walmsley of the bakers’ school 
of the American Institute of Baking. 
At the suggestion of John McCarthy, 
president of the American Bakers 
Association, the army brought in 





William Walmsley 


Mr. Walmsley, who organized a 
school for bakers in the armed 
forces, using the facilities of the AIB 
in establishing this training pro- 
gram. After receiving the civilian 
meritorious award, it was announced, 
following the presentation, that Mr. 
Walmsley had completed his connec- 
tion with the armed forces, and was 
returning to the AIB as dean of the 
bakers’ school. 








WITH THE ARMED 


SERVICES 
a a a i 


S 1/c William H. Norvell, son of 
W. E. Norvell, of the Nor-Vell Sieve 
Co., Kansas City, has been discharged 
Irom the navy after two years’ serv- 
Ice. An assistant water tender, Sea- 
man Norvell was for some time an 
Instructor in fire control at a naval 
training school and later served with 
@ fleet in Pacific waters. Another 
son, Hugh B. Norvell, is in the coast 
guard service and now is stationed at 
Honolulu. 

* 


Claude Cowan, Jr., son of ©. C. 
Cowan, president of the Southland 
Mill & Elevator Co., Nashville, has 
returned from Camp Polk, La., where 
he was discharged from the United 
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States Army after many months in 
the European theater of war. 


* 


Bernard Evers, Ensign, United 
States Naval Air Corps, son of Ber- 
nard Evers, Sr., president of the 
American Bread Co., Nashville, on 
terminal leave, has returned to Nash- 
ville after having been in the service 
for 30 months. 

* 


H. W. Campbell, formerly on the 
staff of O. J. Spaulding, secretary- 
treasurer of the Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., has returned to Kan- 
sas City after three years’ service in 
China with the 14th Air Force. 

* 


James T. Anderson, chief store- 
keeper in the navy for the past four 
years, has received an honorable dis- 
charge, and returned to his former 
job at the Chicago office of the King 
Midas Flour Mills. 

* 


Lt. Robert E. Vickery, son of the 
late C. E. Vickery, Pittsburgh flour 
broker, has been awarded a Bronze 
Star medal for heroic achievement 
at Hatten, France, on Jan. 9, 1945. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Phil A. Mohler, 
Pittsburgh representative of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., and president 
of the Pittsburgh Flour Club, has 
appointed J. Spagnol, Pittsburgh 
representative of the W. J. Jennison 
Co., chairman; R. H. Ague, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., and V. M. Winter- 
mantel, Pittsburgh flour broker, as 
the nominating committee to present 
names for officers of the club to be 
elected at the January meeting. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO REPRESENT GREAT BEND 


Kansas City, Mo.—E. D. Kaulback, 
of Youngstown, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed to represent the Great Bend 
(Kansas) Milling Co., in northern 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania. 


DEATHS 


John W. Wilkinson, 48, since 1942 
owner of Braun’s Pastry Shop, Beloit, 
Wis., died at the Madison General 
Hospital Nov. 1, following an opera- 
tion he underwent in October. A 
native of Rushville, Ind., Mr. Wilkin- 
son was the son of Augustus Wilkin- 
son, who owned a bakery in that 
community. After serving in World 
War I, Mr. Wilkinson became identi- 
fied with the Jung Baking Co., Chi- 
cago, and about 1921 went to Bay- 
field, Wis., to enter the business. 
Later he became a sales representa- 
tive for Fleischmann Yeast Co., and 
about 10 years ago went to Beloit to 
represent the Fish Rotary Oven Co. 
Three years ago he acquired the 
pastry shop. He was a graduate of 
the Dunwoody Institute of Minne- 
apolis. 























James H. Gorman, 81, founder and 
president of Gorman’s Bakery, Inc., 
Central Falls, R. I., died Nov. 7 after 
two weeks’ illness. He had been ac- 
tive in the business until he was tak- 
en ill. Surviving are his widow, four 
sons and two daughters. Two of the 
sons, James B. and Henry J., were as- 
sociated with their father in the 
company. 


Jacob Hiniker, 82, president of the 
Hastings (Minn.) Malting & Grain 
Co., died Nov. 7. Surviving him are 
his widow, four daughters and a son. 
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Boxcars 





(Continued from page 9.) 


at this time so the heavy export 
grain movement can be expedited. 
If this large export movement is 
accomplished before the lake ship- 
ping season closes, an easier boxcar 
supply may be expected toward the 
end of the year. AAR officials, 
however, are not optimistic about 
the shortage easing that soon. They 
say that the tight car supply situa- 
tion will continue through the 1946 
crop movement. 

Issuance of an ODT service order 
may do more to disrupt present plans 
than to provide relief, AAR officials 
fear. Railroad men state that pres- 
ent plans will ease the current short- 
age. These plans call for the steady 
return of western-owned cars to their 
original lines by the eastern carriers. 
If a service order is issued, it would 
eliminate the relief groundwork 
which has been established, they as- 
sert. 

Concerning delivery of empties to 
the Head of the Lakes, AAR officials 
say that it was planned to deliver 
600 cars daily to that position but 
this goal has not been attained. De- 
livery of grain to the lake head has 
not exceeded 450 cars daily but it is 
expected that this rate will be in- 
creased steadily. 

A survey of shippers and rail car- 
riers from New England to the Mis- 
sissippi River is being made by the 
ICC in an effort to ease the critical 
boxcar shortage. 

A team of 10 ICC agents will de- 
termine the extent to which railroads 
and shippers are failing to load and 
unload freight cars and return them 
to the West. They will watch espe- 
cially for violations of freight han- 
dling regulations. 

Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director of 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, said these definite measures are 
being taken “to overcome an evident 
postwar letdown in the expeditious 
handling of freight cars.” 

Fred S. Keiser, chief of the grain 
section of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, recently urged that 
steps be taken either by the ICC or 
ODT to insure the delivery of at 
least 300 empty cars daily to Chicago 
for train-lot movement to the North- 
west. 

An estimated 400 country eleva- 
tors in the Northwest are blocked 
and shippers in Duluth who have 
grain coming on previous to arrive 
sales for delivery in time to meet 
boat contracts are concerned. In 
some cases there has been difficulty 
in filling out cargoes for steamers 
reporting. 

Only by concentrating on wheat in 
this phase of the grain movement can 
the government request for 27,000,000 
bus of wheat to be delivered at lake 
ports by Dec. 1 be met. Of this quota 
20,000,000 bus are for the Commodity 
Credit Corp. account. The CCC has 
urged the AAR to earmark cars for 
CCC movement, but thus far there 
has been reluctance to grant this 
request. 

The shortage of boxcars, which be- 
gan to be felt in many areas about 
a month ago, has-been greatly ag- 
gravated by the five-day work week 
and labor difficulties which have in- 
creased turnabout time. 

In the Kansas City area the short- 
age is becoming increasingly critical. 
W. R. Scott, secretary of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, said the 
critical need for grain cars is due 
in part to the dilatory handling of 
the cars. 
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Mr. Scott described the AAR quota 
of 2,500 boxcars per week to be shut- 
tled from the East to the West as 
merely a “drop in the bucket.” 

“The railroads should be sending 
out cars much faster,” he said. “The 
small number received thus far has 
been, as a rule, in deplorable condi- 
tion.” 
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FARM, INDUSTRY LEADERS 
WARN AGAINST INFLATION 


St. Paul, Minn.—Minnesota farm 
and industry leaders in a conference 
at the St. Paul Hotel Nov. 8 ex- 
pressed grave concern over the de- 
veloping relationship between agri- 
culture, industry and labor. 

Principal speakers called upon la- 
bor to join with agriculture and in- 
dustry to work for full employment 
and all out production. A warning 
also recurred in the talks of several 
speakers who said that by cutting 
down the supplies and increasing the 
cost of things that people can buy, 
strikes and enforced pay demands to- 





gether are a path leadingto inflation. 

The gist of the conference was an 
appeal to Jabor to moderate its de- 
mands, quit striking and go to work. 
Full employment of labor at good 
wages was. declared to. be essential 


‘to a strong demand for farm _prod- 


ucts, to keep. the whole national 
economy going'and to produce enough 
tax revenue to carry. the national 
debt. But both farmers and em- 
ployers argued against increasing 
wages higher: than industry can af- 
ford to pay for large scale employ- 
ment. 

A speaker representing agriculture 
declared labor is striking for exces- 
sive increases in wages and shorter 
hours, while agriculture is taking a 
15% cut in farm prices and farmers 
work a 14- to 16-hour day. 

William B. Pearson, master of the 
Minnesota State Grange, Ogilvie, 
Minn., presided at the morning ses- 
sion, with Mr. Flaat speaking for 
agriculture and Valentine Wurtele, 
president of the Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Paint Co., Minneapolis, speaking 
for industry. 
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Harry A. Bullis, president of Geén- 
eral Mills, Inc., presided. at the lunch- 
eon séssion. Gov. Edward J. Thye 
brought greetings.from the state. 
Norris. K. Carnes, general manager 
of the. Central Co-operative Live- 
stock Association,- South St. Paul, 
spoke for agriculture, and J. R. 
Clausen, president of J. I. Case Co, 
Racine, Wis., spoke for industry. 

The afternoon session was a panel 
discussion with M. S. Jones, secretary 
of the Farm Bureau Federation, as 
moderator. Frank W. White, presi- 
dent of the federation, gave the clos- 
ing summation. 

About 300 persons, including 70 
manufacturers and 200 farmers from 
all parts of Minnesota, attended the 
conference. Sponsors of the meeting 
included the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the grange, the Minnesota Em- 
ployers Association, the Manufactur- 
ers Association of Minneapolis, Inc., 
the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association, the St. Paul Association 
of Commerce and the committee on 
co-operation with agriculture of the 
National Association of - Manufac- 
turers. 





Supplies of Bag Textiles at Extreme Lou; 
No Prospects of Immediate Improvement 


New York, N. Y. — The cotton 
goods supply situation for textile 
bag manufacturers grew increasingly 
darker over the past week as only 
very small and scattered sales of cot- 
ton staples were released for quick 
delivery. The manufacturers report 
that the situation at the present time 
is the .worst in recent years, and do 
not look for much improvement for 
another six months. 

Most selling houses continued to 
adhere to a-close selling position and 
there were only isolated instances 
of some sheetings and osnaburgs be- 
ing sold into December. The market 
generally was unsold for that month, 
and completely withdrawn for the 
first quarter of 1946. 

Coupled with a short Supply sit- 
uation is an almost unprecedented 
demand for 100-lb bags which can 
be explained only in part by the fact 
that the volume of flour being used 
by bakers is considerably greater 
than in the prewar period. 

One bag manufacturer’s represen- 
tative here, in analyzing the acute 
shortage of bags and bagging mate- 
rials, said that he believes the small 
and: medium-sized bakeries are not 
following their usual practice of sell- 
ing their empty bags to second-hand 
dealers or returning them directly to 
the mills. He said that the bakers 
are finding a very ready market over 
their counters for these bags from 
housewives who will pay considerably 
more than the second-hand bag ceil- 
ings for them. 

Second-hand bag dealers; too, are 
accused of diverting a sizeable vol- 
ume of useable bags from flour ship- 
ment use by alleging that the bags, 
after two or three trips, are unfit 
for further use and then processing 
them for resale as washed bags or 
tea towels through such established 
outlets as department stores. 

Many cotton mills are not too anx- 
ious to increase production toward 
the end of their fiscal year in order 
to avoid heavy inventories and there- 
fore increased taxes on year-end in- 
ventories. This, in part, explains the 
scarcity of new goods and the lack 
of forward selling. 

But whatever the causes may be, 
the fact remains that the demand for 


new 100-lb cotton bags seems to be 
considerably larger than would ap- 
pear to be justified by the increased 
volume of bakery flour being shipped 
and it seems. highly advisable for 
both millers and bakers to see that 
available supplies of cotton goods 
for flour containers is maintained 
by getting maximum use from all 
bags. 

Under this tight. cotton outlook, 
many bag men are looking more 
favorably to possibilities of the bur- 
lap situation opening up some time 
next year. Some burlap importers 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER — Jack 
P. Grady has been appointed adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager 
for the Chase Bag Co., according to 
an announcement by R. N. Conners, 
general sales manager. Mr. Grady was 
recently released from the naval re- 
serve in which he held the rank of 
lieutenant. During his four and a 
half years of service, he was. sta- 
tioned on a submarine chaser in Alas- 
ka and on the battleship California 
in the Pacific. He has assumed his 
new duties at the Chase general of- 
fices in Chicago. Prior to entering 
the service in 1941, Mr. Grady spent 
several years in the sales promotion 
department of the firm. tec’ 


believe that a free market may de- 
velop during the second quarter of 
1946, while at the same time cotton 
goods men see the tight supply sit- 
uation continuing for another six 
months. 

Purchasing of burlap against the 
quotas issued to importers and im- 
porting bag manufacturers for Jan- 
uary-June shipment has continued 
slow in the market here. The Cal- 
cutta market took a sharply easier 
tone, according to cable information 
received at the end of the week. 
This prompted some surprise among 
importers here, as quotations on the 
preceding days had been appreciably 
firmer. Conclusion was that the Cal- 
cutta market is juggling to determine 
the buying position here, which is 
only moderate. 

In the meantime, there continued 
to be little business placed against 
the six months’ purchase. In view 
of the erratic nature of the primary 
markets, .most_ preferred to mové 
slowly for the time. being. There 
were customary scattered lots placed, 
but the total volume over the past 
few days was not significant. Gen- 
erally, the January-June purchase is 
about half placed. The first quarter 
now is nearly sold up, and most at- 
tention is centered on the second 
quarter. 

Other than the attention given to 
the burlap purchases by importers, 
there were no developments in the 
market here over the past week. Cal- 
cutta business was interrupted by 
last Monday being a national holiday 
in India and Tuesday being election 
day here. 

Burlap supplies for the bag trade 
have continued about adequate. Ar- 
rivals are sustained and in wanted 
construction. Withdrawals. by bag 
houses against WPB certificates have 
been consistent through the Central 
Burlap Office. here: 

Cables at the end of last week re- 
ported Calcutta burlap stocks -at 
Oct. 31 at 287,000,000. yds, com- 
pared. to: 293,000,000. for September 
and to 287,000,000. for October, 
1944. Stocks of sackings were 286; 
000;000 yds for last month, as against 
261,000,000 for September and 258,- 
000,000 for October a- year. .ago. 
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INDIANA CO-OP BUYS 
CRAWFORDSVILLE FIRM 


—~<>— 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Properties 
Include Grain Elevators and 
Farm Supply Stores 


Indianapolis, Ind. — Fifteen grain 
elevators and farm supply stores in 
five western Indiana counties recent- 
ly were added to properties operated 
by the Indiana Farm Bureau Co-Op- 
erative Association with the purchase 
of the Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., 
elevator firm with headquarters at 
Crawfordsville. 

Co-operative representatives an- 
nouncing the sale said that the fixed 
assets of the company consist of 
grain elevators in Montgomery, 
White, Pulaski, Fountain and Tippe- 
canoe Counties, a four-story office 
building and seed processing plant at 
Crawfordsville, a feed mill at La- 
fayette and half interest in an Attica 
chick hatchery. 

The state co-operative will retain 
the seed plant, said to be one of the 
largest in the United States, and the 
other properties will be sold. The 
old Crabbs, Reynolds firm was es- 
tablished in 1880. 





Pace Bill 


(Continued from page 9.) 


price (1909-14) of a commodity a 
percentage equal to the increase in 
production costs as shown by the 
index. This practice freezes the in- 
equities in price relationships be- 
tween commodities which existed 30 
years ago. As an example of the 
resulting inequities he showed that 
by adding a percentage increase by 
commodities certain cattle prices 
would amount to only $9.13 cwt, far 
below the cost of production, while 
the same principle applied to grape- 
fruit prices would result in that com- 
modity selling at $21 per box, equal- 
ly ridiculous. 
The National 
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OIA-CLUTEN 
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tends fermentation 
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would set up two indexes; one for 


things the farmers buy (as now 


exists), and another for the price 
of things. the farmer sells. With 
both of the indexes weighted for a 
basic “100,” variations from these 
bases could be measured by the cur- 
rent price level taken over a period 
of 60 months and similarly weight- 
ed so as to make the comparative 
price period harmonize with the in- 
dexes. Mr. Goss proposed a 60-month 
comparative period to correct tem- 
porary price fluctuations that occur 
in any shorter period. 

Using this formula Mr. Goss would 
adjust prices, commodity by com- 
modity, to keep them in balance. 
For example where costs had risen 
110% and prices had remained at 
100, the current price level of a com- 
modity would be moved up 10 points 
to bring the two indexes into proper 
relationships. 

In presenting the National Grange 
proposal, Mr. Goss admitted that if 
the last 60 months were used for 
the comparable current price base 
some resulting dislocation might be 
caused as some farm commodity 
prices had been sustained by price 
supports. In lieu of this 60-month 
period Mr. Goss suggested that the 
60-month period immediately preced- 
ing the war might be used. 

Since the hearings have started 
on the parity formula revision there 
is a tendency on the part of observ- 
ers here to switch from their pre- 
viously held opinions that the strug- 
gle between the farm and labor 
groups over the increased minimum 
wage law and a farm parity revision 
would result in a deadlock. These 
insiders say that no action on the 
parity bills will occur before the 
Congressional Christmas recess. 

When Congress reconvenes it is 
now believed that some new parity 
bill will be approved and up to this 
time the National Grange proposal 
appears to have the call over the 
bills now pending before - Congress. 
A 15% wage boost for labor seems 
a foregone conclusion to these ob- 
servers. 

Pe 


Pace Supporter Lists 
Proposal for 
Permanent 90% Parity 


Washington, D. C.—In the farm 
bloc’s fight for a revision of the for- 
mula to include farm labor in the 
computation of parity, Senator Elmer 
Thomas of Oklahoma, previously pro- 
claimed that he was prepared to ask 
Congress to put the 90% of parity 
support program on a permanent 
basis. 

Senator Thomas said that he was 
not satisfied with the present parity 
formula and that he was_ behind 
the pending legislation introduced by 
himself and Congressman Stephen 
Pace of Georgia to require that farm 
labor be made an. integral part of 
the parity calculations. 

The second step the senator had 
asked was the passage of legislation 
making a 90% mandatory loan on 
agricultural commodities a perma- 
nent part of the farm program. He 
added that he favored crop controls 
if Congress approves this program. 
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DEALERS PLAN MEETING 


Sacramento, Cal.—Southern Cali- 
fornia members will be hosts at the 
twenty-second annual convention of 
the California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association. The meeting 
will be held in Los Angeles during 
April. 
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CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


“MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 














“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitune Co., Inman, Kan. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S: A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








eee WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


| 
| The Cream of Wheat Corporation 





Weare always ready b=" fill ead 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 














- FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT - 
FLOUR mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N.Y. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: A fair level of flour sales 
was maintained for several days following 
the big sales made on the first two days 
of November. Scattered business from all 
types of buyers kept daily totals in the 
50 to 75% range early in the week, but 
bookings faded later. 

Average bookings of hard winter wheat 
mills last week amounted to 33% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 155% in the pre- 
ceding week and 62% a year ago. 

Medium-sized bakers continued to buy 
here and there and a scattering of family 
type sales to those who needed the flour 
for nearby, plus some export sales, con- 
stituted the market. 

It seems apparent, however, there is 
more disposition to buy flour now than 
was the case a month ago, and some mill- 
ers predict a better average of sales dur- 
ing the remainder of November than were 
made in October after the subsidy flurry 
died down. 

Prices tended to strengthen during the 
past week and show evidence of continu- 
ing this firmness for several reasons. Mills 
now are closer to the limit of their un- 
filled orders permitted by the subsidy. In 
addition, milling wheat is very difficult to 
buy, with farmers holding for lower in- 
come taxes next year and boxcars very 
scarce. With mill wheat stocks none too 
high in comparison with flour bookings 
and with futures purchases no adequate 
hedge, caution is certainly indicated for 
the next six weeks or so. Then, too, the 
drouth in army flour buying has been brok- 
en by requests for bids on a substantial 
quantity of relief flour and UNRRA prob- 
ably will buy again as soon as the ap- 
propriations measure now before the Sen- 
ate is passed. Some sellers expect ceiling 
prices when these factors reach full ef- 
fect. 

Clears continued tight generally with 
prices firm, except in a few instances where 
an occasional lot of low grade clears can- 
not be matched with feed. The army re- 
lief flour purchase may have the effect 
of tightening supplies further. 

Scattered export trade continues with- 
out any large volume developing. In- 
quiry for Philippine, Chinese and Brazilian 
shipments is extensive but sales have been 
light so far because of irregular shipping 
conditions and the many difficulties in 
establishing trade contacts. . 

Production slipped, off a little further 
to 90% of capacity from near capacity 
levels. The drop was due to the short- 
age of boxcars for shipping the product. 
Unless more cars are found, further cur- 
tailment of output is likely. 

Quotations Nov. 10, sacked: established 
brands of family flour $4.20@4.40, bakers 
short patent $3.31@3.41, standard patent 
$3.25@3.31, straight grade $3.20@3.31, first 
clears $3.10@3.15, second clears and low 
grade $2.75@2.90, soft winter short patent 
$3.45@3.55, cake flour $4.15@4.20, standard 
grade $3.25@3.35. 

Four mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 10 fair, 4 quiet, 5 slow and 7 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour bookings were 
heavy, ranging from 38 to 310% and av- 
eraging 73% as compared with 43% a week 
ago and 57% a year ago. Bakers were 
the largest buyers, taking 78% of sales 
and family buyers 22%. Operations aver- 
aged 78% compared with 84% the pre- 
vious week and 82% a year ago. Prices 
were stable and closed unchanged. Quo- 
tations, sacks, delivered Oklahoma rate 
points Nov. 10: hard wheat short patent 
$4@4.33, soft wheat short patent $4@4.33, 
standard patent §$3.90@4.13, bakers short 
patent $3.75, bakers standard $3.65. 

Omaha: Sales of flour last week were 
very good and shipping directions were 
active. Production was at a maximum. 
Quotations were the same except that fam- 
ily short patents went down 10c. Prices 
Nov. 10: family short patent $3.95, stand- 
ard patent $3.75, bakers short patent $3.41, 
high protein $3.31, fancy clears $3.05, and 
low grade clears $2.85. 

Wichita: All Wichita mills report a dull 
week, with shipping directions very slow 
because of the acute car shortage. The 
buying flurry induced by the higher No- 
vember subsidy was short lived, sales go- 
ing into a general slump thereafter. The 
car shértage cut the over-all operation of 
Wichita mills to 78% of capacity, com- 
pared with 86% for the previous week. 


Hutchinson: Business was on a restricted 
seale last week. Few inquiries were re- 
ceived and sales were limited to scat- 
tered- small lots, usually single cars. Ship- 
ping directions were not so pressing but 
the car shortage continued an annoying 
factor. 

Salina: New business volume was good 
the first few days of November on ac- 
count of the increase of 3%c in the sub- 
sidy but has slowed down considerably 
now. Shipping directions are good but the 
boxcar shortage is retarding actual move- 
ment. 

Texas: Flour demand was only mod- 


erate last week; sales generally 30 to 40% 
of capacity, in some cases possibly 50%. 
Of this, family  fiour comprised the 
same rather meager volume as in recent 
weeks; bakers flour made up the balance. 
Operations tended to ease off and prob- 
ably average 80 to 90% of capacity, com- 
pared to the full capacity running which 
has prevailed for months. Quotations, Nov. 
10, 100’s: family flour, extra high patent 
$3.95@4.15, high patent $3.70@3.90, stand- 
ard bakers, under .44% ash $3.48@3.52, first 
clears $2.90@3.05, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills did a 
good business the first two days of last 
week, a follow-up of the heavy buying 
of the previous week. This was evidently 
business that was pending over the week- 
end and could not be completed because 
mill offices are closed on Saturdays. Since 
Nov. 6, however, there has been very lit- 
tre inquiry and few sales of importance, 
According to reports, the big bookings, fol- 
lowing advance in the subsidy, ranged from 
5 to 8c sack under the ceiling. 

Most Minneapolis mill offices were closed 
Nov. 12, Armistice Day, so little could 
be learned as to how many companies 
had participated in government green dot 
flour purchases. With wheat prices high- 
er, and mills booked up to the hilt, flour 
quotations are again at ceilings, and it 
is very doubtful if the government would 
pay ceiling prices. Indicated mill bids 
were around 3@5c under. 

Shipping directions from regular trade 
are not as free as they were, and this, 
coupled with the growing car shortage, is 
cutting mill production. This is affecting 
the feed trade more than flour buyers 
for the time being. 

When figures were totaled for the week, 
it was found that spring wheat sales had 
again exceeded 200% of capacity, compared 
with 209% the preceding week, and 34% a 
year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 12: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Inquiry 
is active. There seems to be a growing 
realization on the part of buyers, millers 
say, that ceiling prices are low. The 
trade is more inclined to look ahead, but 
millers are cautious on account of not 
being able to hedge. Consequently, book- 
ings are not as heavy as inquiry might 
indicate. Directions are spotted, good with 
some and light with others. But reports 
are unanimous so far as millfeed is con- 
cerned. Colder weather seems to have in- 
creased the demand, and production is en- 
tirely inadequate. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Demand for flour slowed up 
considerably last week, following the buy- 
ing spurt after the subsidy announce- 
ment. Sales were of the routine type, 
chiefly in smaller amounts and less nu- 
merous. Mills in general put prices up 
close to or at the ceiling and a few mills 
were not offering flour at all. Shipping 
directions were good. Only a moderate 
amount of business occurred in family 
flour. Deliveries also slowed up. Quota- 
tions Nov. 10: spring top patent $3.45@ 
3.57, standard patent $3.35 @3.47, first clear 


$3.20@3.30, second clear $2, family flour 
$4.51; hard winter short patent $3.45@ 
3.57, 95% patent $3.35@3.47, first clear 
$2.85@3.22; soft winter short patent $3.45 
@4.31, standard patent $3.35@4.06, first 
clear $2.90@3.15. 

St. Louis: Local mills report a decided 
falling off of buying last week. What book- 
ings were made were scattered lots to bak- 
ers, mainly for prompt to 120 days’ ship- 
ment. Prices were working up to the 
ceiling again. A good demand continued 
for clears at firm prices, but offerings 
were scarce. Jobbers found new business 
rather light, with the trade having re- 
cently taken care of their requirements 
for the balance of the year. Further buy- 
ing is not expected until the end of pres- 
ent month. 

Central states mills report new bookings 
as slow, with the trade having recently 
taken care of its wants for the time be- 
ing. Buyers apparently are standing by 
awaiting further developments. 

Quotations Nov. 10: soft winter wheat 
patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight 
$3.80, family short patent $4.35, straight 
and 95% $4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard 
winter bakers patent $3.50, family patent 
$3.65@3.90, straight and 95% $3.50@3.55, 
first clear $2.85@3.35, spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.50. 

Toledo: A substantial volume of business 
was done Nov. 1 and 2 following increase 
in the subsidy, but since then quiet, un- 
eventful routine business has prevailed. 
Mills have on their books all the business 
they need for the next 60 days or longer, 
and now are disturbed by the return of 
the boxcar shortage. The wheat situa- 
tion has also tightened up with Chicago 
December at the ceiling of $1.80, which 
puts flour prices back at or near the 
ceiling. With. ceiling levels prevailing buy- 
ers of flour may feel that there isn’t any 
inducement for them to make further pur- 
chases, 

Cleveland: Mills sold their entire output 
the first three days of this month and 
since then they have been reluctant to 
sell more flour except at ceiling prices 
for all grades and with the understanding 
that should the subsidy be eliminated the 
buyer must pay the advance on any un- 
shipped portion of the contract. Jobbers 
and bakers have enough flour bought to 
take care of their needs for the next 120 
days. Withdrawals are very good and with 
the holidays starting in the near future, 
bakers should be extremely busy. Family 
flour business in this territory is very 
good; ‘the housewife seems to be inclined 
to do more home baking. Both sugar 
and fats are available at this time but 
there is an extreme shortage of ration 
points. 

Quotations Nov. 10: spring wheat high 
gluten $3.86, short patent $3.76, standard 
$3.66, first clear $3.55; hard wheat short 
patent $3.70, standard patent $3.60; soft 
wheat short patent high ratio $4.30@4.53, 
standard $3.65. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: In the light of the fact that 
bakers and bakery jobbers covered their 
requirements for some time ahead during 
the buying period following the announce- 
ment on the November subsidy, the let- 
down in contract writing last week was 
in accordance with natural developments 
of supply and demand and was anticipated 
in large part by millers. The family trade, 
particularly, bought sparingly. For the 
immediate future, mills expect a quiet 
tone. They..are largely caught up on 
government orders, but other export and 
domestic business gives a comfortable back- 
log. Directions continue heavy. 

Quotations Nov. 10, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, 
spring first clear $3.60; hard winter short 
patent $3.80, 95% patent $3.70, first clear 
$3.55; soft winter short patent $3.81, first 
clear $3.45. 

New York: The wave of flour buying 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 
per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
Spring first patent wight si0.b'9:6 - $3.45@3.57 
Spring standard patent ...... eee 3.35 @3.47 
Spring first clear .......-.++-++ ° 3.20@3.30 
Hard winter short patent ...... 3.45 @3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent ......- 3.35 @3.47 
Hard winter first clear .....--- 2.85 @3.22 
Soft winter short patent .....-.- 3.45@4.31 
Soft winter straight ........-- rr 3.35 @4.06 
Soft winter first clear .......-- . 2.90@3.15 
Rye flour, white .......-++++++. Pt 4.65 @4.82 
Rye flour, dark .........- bs tees e 3.65 @4.37 
Semolina, No. 1 ...ssseeeerecees ---@3.75 
New York 
Spring first patent ........- - + - 4$3.90@3.95 
Spring standard patent ........- 3.65 @3.75 
Spring first clear ...... Gueweee's 3.50@3.60 
Hard winter short patent ...... ° 3.75 @3.85 
Hard winter 95% patent ...... 3.65 @3.75 
Hard winter first clear ......-- 3.40@3.58 
Soft winter short patent ....... ae See 
Soft winter straight .........- os 3.60@3.75 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.).. 3.75@3.77 
Soft winter first clear ......++ on tae ties 
Rye flour, white .......--eeeees 5.07@5.25 
Rye flour, Gare. 0.2.6 .ccciscoes ° ove or 
Semolina, No. 1 ....... ¢nieees a6 «+ +@4.03 

Seattle 8. Francisco 

Family patent ...... $ @ ee, Se 


Soft winter straight.. ...@... pie WED 
| Se PE Ee oo ass oo eae & 
Dakota std. patent.. ee es eee 
Montana std. patent. 5 ee. ae gveeeeas 


*Includes near-by straights. 
winter wheat flour. 
§280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens, 


(Canadian quotations 
prompt delivery. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@3.44 $...@... $...@3.50 $...@3.80 
«»-@3.34 ...@... ...@3.60 ...@3.70 
DOOR S88 6c cee ect Gives +» -@3.60 
«--@... 3.25@3.31 ...@3.50 ...@3.80 
--@... 3.20@3.31 3.50@3.55 ...@3.70 
eee. 3.10@3.15 2.85@3.35 ...@3.55 
se 3.45 @3.55 «»-@4.05 @3.81 
oe. 3.25 @3.35 «.-@3.80 @ 
ee re @ 3.32@3.75 -@3.45 
4.70@4.80 ...@... «+» @5.27 --@5.03 
4.20@4.35 ...@... ++-@4.77— ... @4.53 
«+» @3.62 03@...  =46-s@3.99 ...@3.98 
Phila. Boston Cleveland +tNashville 
$3.80@3.83 $3.75@3.82 $...@3.76 $...@... 
3.70@3.73 3.65@3.72 ...@3.66 ...@... 
3.55@3.66 3.50@3.57 ...@3.55 ...@. 
3.80@3.83 3.75@3.82 ...@3.70 ...@. 
3.70@3.73 3.65@3.72 ...@3.60 ...@ 
eo Sere. Rte 2 ee@ a... 
«+-@... 3.78@3.85 4.30@4.53 ...@4.69 
*3.45@3.50 3.63@3.70 ...@3.65 4.70@4.95 
+++-@... 3.53@3.60 ...@. 4.25@4.55 
4.90@5.00 @.. 5.25 @5.35 on, lee Fe 
nbn pas ---@... 480@4.90 ...@... 
«+ -@4.03 coe @ see vee. vee cool ine 


Toronto **Winnipeg 


Spring top patent{..$...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 «+» @4.8 

Spring first clear{ -» @3.30 40 6D 00,6 
Spring exports§ .... ...@11.35 ...@... 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 a oe 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.25 ...@... 


tNashville prices basis, f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons, 
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that followed the price subsidy change held 
beyond the few days immediately following 
it. During the week, several buyers who 
failed previously to share in the genera! 
movement came in for substantial round lots 
and smaller erders also were placed al- 
though levels were as high, and in some 
eases higher, than those which governed 
the bulk of the earlier business. Last 
week’s contracts included large amounts 
of soft wheat flour to chain bakers ani 
at the close of the week foreign govern- 
ments were again seeking these grades for 
shipment from the West coast. In spite of 
the heavy bookings this month, brokers be 
lieve there is still some scattered buying 
to be -done, but the firmness in prices at 
the close of the week removed bargain 
incentives and brought a halt, temporaril) 
at least. 

Quotations Nov. 10: spring high glutens 
$3.90@3.95, standard patents $3.65@3.75 
clears $3.50@3.60; hard winter short pat- 
ents $3.75@3.85, standard patents $3.65¢ 
3.75, clears $3.40@3.58; soft winter straights, 
Pennsylvania $3.60@3.75, Pacific coast $3.75 
@3.77. 

Boston: Flour buyers are displaying lii- 
tle interest in making new commitments. 
Most of them are well covered, in many 
instances from 90 to 120 days. Bakers 
are showing increased concern over the 
critical sugar situation, especially those 
using corn sugar, and fear they may be 
faced with closing if improvement does not 
come soon. Flour commitments in the 
past week were light and sales of more 
than minimum carlots were hard to un- 
cover. Buyers and sellers alike are con- 
cerned over the future of the subsidy pro- 
gram, and it is likely that both will use 
eaution in the coming months. Family 
flour sales are light, due to slowness of 
movement from retailers’ shelves, and there 
is little demand for replacements. Ship- 
ping directions are lighter than they have 
been in past months. Mill prices are at 
or close to ceilings. Quotations Nov. 1): 
spring high gluten $3.85@3.92, short pat- 
ent $3.75@3.82, standard patent $3.65@ 
3.72, first clear $3.50@3.57; southwestern 
short patent. $3.75@3.82, standard patent 
$3.65@3.72;+ Texas short patent $3.75@3.82, 
standard patent $3.65@3.72; soft winter 
patent $3.78@3.85, straight $3.63@3.70, clear 
$3.53 @3.60. 

Philadelphia: Flour prices showed de- 
clines of 5@10c early last week, reflect- 
ing the advance in the November sub- 
sidy. Demand was fairly active early, but 
bakers in most cases have covered their 
needs for some time to come and trading 
is slowing down daily. Most of the early 
decline in prices has been recovered, with 
the mills firmer in their attitude, due to 
the strong position of cash wheat. Prices 
are again near ceilings. Mills are exer- 
cising caution in handling individual book- 
ings, due to uncertainty as to the probable 
duration of the subsidy program. Opinion 
is divided, although most mill men are 
of the belief that the subsidy will con- 
tinue until next June and that it would 
be one of the last, if not, the last, to be 
removed. 

Quotations Nov. 10: spring wheat short 
patent $3.80@3.83, standard patent $3.70@ 
3.73, first spring clear $3.55@3.65; hard 
winter short patent $3.80@3.83, 95% $3.70 
@3.73; soft winter straights $3.45@3.50. 


Pittsburgh: The very heavy buying of 
flour following the increase in the _ sub- 
sidy Nov. 1 has subsided. Practically all 
the business was in bakery types, with 
family flour showing little expansion. Fear 
of the subsidy being completely’ with- 
drawn at some nearby date was stated 
to have caused bakers to buy flour heavily 
from Nov. 1 to 6. Mill representatives 
stated withdrawal of subsidy ‘might re- 
sult in large increases in flour prices, so 
bakers bought flour at prices below the 
ceiling in amounts to meet their needs 
for 120 days. Flour prices are again high- 
er. Sales of all bakery products continue 
exceptionally good. Shipping directions 
continue brisk. The past week the short- 


age of cars for rail shipments was noted 
here, with deliveries reported slow to fair- 
ly good. 

Quotations Nov. 10: hard winter bakers 


short patent $3.65@3.80, straight $3.55@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.50@ 
3.55; spring bakers short patent $3.72@ 
3.80, standard $3.62@3.70, high gluten $3.90, 
first clear $3.55@3.60; soft winter bakers 
cake flour $4.35@4.60, intermediate grade 
$4@4.35, straight $3.67@3.70; Pacific coast 
$3.65@3.73, family flour $4@4.71. 


THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: Demand is steady. The 
market continues firm. The local sugar 
searcity has eased. Quotations Nov. 10: 
spring wheat $3.75, f.o.b. mill, ceiling; 
hard winter standard patent $3.40, iort 


ort 
New 


$3.50; sift winter straight $3.50, 
$3.65, all latter prices are f.o.b. 
Orleans. 

Nashville: After the bookings mad: on 
the change in the subsidy, new intvrest 
decreased and millers and brokers ! ort 
business last week was unusually «viet. 
Shipping directions have been good on old 


contracts but stocks in the hands of buy- 
ers are not heavy and, with some lief 
in the shortening situation, it is be 
lieved that large bookings might develop. 
A few hogs have been killed in m4 

situ- 


sections which relieved the shortening 
ation in local areas, but generally 
weather has been too warm for slaughter- 
ing in a big way and the supply of fats 
and shortening* is limited. Generally, »ak- 
ers purchased their requirements 
hand-to-mouth basis as they have 
tracts until the first of the year. — : 
of all bakery products are exceptionally 
good. 

Quotations Nov. 10: 
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flour $4.69, cake flour, not over .41% ash 
$4.02, cake flour, .41% or more ash $3.79, 


short patent family flour $5.10@5.20, stand-° 


ard patent $4.95@5.10, straight $4.70@ 
4.95, clear $4.25@4.55. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Flour sales expanded material- 
ly after the subsidy for November was 
announced, and mills booked as far ahead 
as they cared. Mills are operating far 
peyond their rated capacity in the Pa- 
cific Northwest with a back-log far into 
the future.« Exports to the Philippine 
Islands, Hawaii and Central and South 
America are being steadily made, and some 
business has been worked to the Dutch 
East Indies. But the principal Oriental 
market, China, remains untouched. There 
are many inquiries coming from new buy- 
ers, but terms of payment are still too 
difficult. Difference in exchange, ship- 
ping, ete, present the greatest handi- 
caps. China is expected to be handled 
by UNRRA in the form of relief, as it is 
worked in the wheat trade. 

Quotations Nov. 10: all Montana $3.62, 


high gluten $3.57, bluestem bakers $3.32, 
pluestem topping $3.25, cake $3.85, pastry 
$3.02, pie $3.02, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.25, whole wheat 100% $3.25, graham 
$2.95, eracked wheat $2.95. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: All the flour Canadian 
mills can supply in December was booked 
by the British Ministry of Food fdéllowing 


the announcement by the Wheat Board 
of the export price for that month. The 
January price has not yet been settled 
so no business for that month is possible 
as yet, but all the flour that can be pro- 
duced will be needed. Mills are running 
to capacity and are still unable to meet 
all demands. Norway was again in the 
market for Canadian flour during the week 
and booked a moderate quantity. The 
West Indies also needed _ supplies. The 
usual quantities are being sold in the do- 
mestic market. Ceiling levels prevail in 
home markets and the export price is also 
stabilized for the present. Quotations Nov. 
10: for export, government regulation flour 
$11.35 per 280 lbs, Atlantic winter ports; 


top patents for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, 
seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cot- 
ton, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal 
freights, 10c extra where cartage is per- 
formed. 

Sales of winter wheat flour in the do- 


mestic market have been good and buyers 
are kept well supplied. Export demand 
slackened off after the equalization fee 
was advanced, but is how showing signs 
of picking up again. Barbados was par- 


ticularly active in seeking supplies re- 
cently Prices are unchanged. Quotations 
Noy. 10: standard grades of soft winters 
$5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, Montreal 
freight basis; for export $6.25 ‘bbl, cotton 
bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equalization 
fee of $1.75. 

Winter wheat is coming out _ slowly. 
However, mills have enough of this grain 
on hand to cover grinding requirements 
for some months ahead, The ceiling is 
the price. Quotations Nov. 10: best grades 
$1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which is equiv- 
alent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping 
points in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was made up chiefly of 
small lots to Norway, the West Indies, 
and the.Philippines. It was estimated that 
the business to Norway might total 50,000 
bbls, but there was no total placed on 
the sales to the West Indies or Philip- 


pines. Canadian mills are booked up to 
the end of December and supplies are mov- 
ing freely. Domestic trade continues on a 


good scale. Quotations Nov. 10: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 


and the British Columbia boundary $5.30 
cottons, second patents $4.80, second pat- 
ents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Export flour dealers stationed 
here are having no success in securing 
Steamship space to take care of the in- 


creasing volume of inquiries from coun- 
tries bordering on the Pacific. 


While there continues to be a _ consid- 
erable volume of flour moved from here 
under UNRRA orders, there have been no 
recent reports of any regular flour sales, 
althouch inquiries continue to come in 


from a number of countries. 
At present the chief bright spot in the 


export picture is Manila, where there ap- 
pears to be an undetermined outlet for 
high grade Canadian flour. Following one 
initial shipment several months ago, ship- 
Ping space for October and November was 
cancelled although it is now announced 
that an American steamer will berth here 
early. in December. 

Domestic flour trade is feeling more and 
More the effects of the scarcity of short- 
ening for baking. Store sales to house- 
Wives have dropped off very sharply and 
even the smaller bakers who have been 
concentrating on cake and pie manufacture 
Since the shortening supplies started to 
dwindle, are now only producing limited 


quantities and using every manner of sub- 
stitute. Even under these conditions many 
of the small shops have been operating 
only a few days a week. 

Flour supplies are ample for all cur- 
rent needs and prices as of Nov. 10 re- 
main unchanged at ceiling levels. For hard 
wheat grinds, cash car quotations for first 
Patents in 98’s cottons are $5.40; bak- 
*rs patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Soft wheat flour from Ontario is mov- 
ing slowly to the trade, unchanged at 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 


is no surplus of feed, buyers of feed are 
An occasional mixed car of flour 
and feed is shipped, but for the most part 


Quotations: all grades, ceiling prices, $42.90 





increased 


car shortage. 


mixed car trade; 
somewhat and, 


burlaps, 
bran, 


$36.50 carlot, 


Hutchinson: 


ing of the car 
run, 


Fort Worth: 


No change. 


Toledo for all 


Minneapolis: The scarcity of. millfeed is 
becoming more pronounced as colder weath- 
City and country mills alike 
interest on the part of 
with more truckers in every 
day for one to three-ton lots. 
in desperate straits for sup- 
plies of any kind, with millfeed mostly 
wanted but unobtainable in quantity. 
tar as flour mills are concerned, they can 
see no easing of the situation, and now 
their production not only is threatened, but 
is already being curtailed by the growing 
Forward shipment bookings 
longer being 
are having difficulty 
time and 
mand by mill door buyers 
Ceiling: $37.75. 


Kansas City: 


Demand heavy. Quotations: 


northern -deliveries: 
Market’ continues 
$37.50 lel, 


Situation tighter 
owing to the decrease in production; 
in excess of production, 
offerings limited to old contracts. 
Kansas City, 
mixed cars $37.50 ton. 

Demand broad; all offerings 
readily absorbed on the basis of 
ment wher cars are available; 
are getting fuller as flour directions get 
the preference and feed waits for a loosen- 
$36.50@37.50 for 


Business is excellent with prices 
steady and supplies insufficient. 
shorts continue to sell at ceiling levels. 
Supply situation 
inadequate to trade needs and the tight- 
ness is being intensified by the decrease in 
production, which is roughly 10% less than 


Quotations: 


wheat and grey shorts $42.20 sacked, de- 
in mixed cars $1 per ton 


Mills are operating at full 
time but it is surprising to know that there 


The supply of millfeeds still 
far from satisfying demands of the trade. 
is aggravated by a 
output compared with the record produc- 
tion of recent months. 
ing the greatest difficulty. 


Buyers are hav- 


straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


immediate needs. 
Interest in future requirements 
offerings are slightly better 
but they do not even approach active in- 
Standard bran, midds., mixed feed, 
red dog $45.67@46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand sufficient to readily 
absorb light supplies at firm prices. 
tions: std. bran, pure spring, hard winter, 


in filling old con- 
the day-to-day de- 


Offerings very scarce and 
most production is going on contracts and 
output has dropped off 
in addition, boxcar short- 
ages are retarding shipments on previous 
making the market even tighter 
earlot ceiling $36.50. 

Oklahoma City: Strong demand with sup- 
No change in prices, 
carloads for southern de- 
mill run and shorts $1.95; 


dog, all $44.84@45.34. 

Millfeed conditions continue 
tight with terrific demand noted. 
mixup occurred with OPA concerning price 
of corn resulting in this offering being de- 
layed another week. 
plentiful and good. quality. 
of bran at ceiling $44.85 
Oats continue plentiful. 
Demand still exceeds supply. 
Few offerings are made as most buyers de- 
mand feed with their flour which gives 
little surplus for the mills. 
are $43.30@44.30 ton, 
Nashville on both bran and shorts. 


Corn crops reported 


Millfeed situation tighter than 
this past week due to local snow- 
storms and below freezing temperatures 


erating to capacity seven days per week, 
with conditions tight and prices at ceil- 


blended, white and midds. 


shortage; 


gray shorts prices: $37, ceiling. California prices: $42.08 


f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los An- 
geles prices up $1 ceiling. 


Toronto: Demand heavy. 


increase as the season ad- 
vances owing to the fact that other feed- 
ingstuffs will be none too plentiful. 


domestic ceiling, 
shorts $30, midds. 
included, mixed or straight 


Ceiling levels pre- 
millfeeds, $42.37 bulk, 


Practically all of the demand, 
that can be produced and 


is from eastern Canada. 
from Alberta mills 
into British Columbia. 
western Canada are extremely small. 





mero OA1D 
no 


pregrere 
Paadanwt : 797 


vbeeeees 1,417 
cwlesepne 1,612 
Sc pve bees + 11,809 


90 6 oe yiyes ° 3,930 
6,563 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








Minneapolis 
Dec. May 
172% 170% 
172% 170% 
172% 171% 
172% 172% 
172% 172% 
a 
Minneapolis 


Dec. May 





FLAXSEED———, 





oo 
Chicago 
Dec. May 
173% 167% 
173% 167% 
178% 171% 
180% 172 
185% 177% 


’ 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Beard oF Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Nov. 3, and corresponding 
date of a year ago: 
c—Wheat—7" 


s 7 
pias oars bose 6,093 
1,162 





c—Corn—", -——Oats——, -——Rye—._ --Barley— 
9 19 9 194 19 


3,708 


3,714 


1,651 
5,409 





seeeeeese 126,089 157,959 4,636 


6,538 44,778 15,960 4,062 13,156 18,935 27,933 
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tations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50. Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
active and is increasing due to the plac- 
ing of orders for winter feeding. Dealers 
are finding it a shade easier to secure 
supplies from western mills but already 
have a good backlog of orders and are 
therefore continuing strict rationing of all 
consumer sales. Prices unchanged at ceil- 
ing levels, cash car quotations: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: The December rye option 
here advanced 18c bu last week, bringing 
the price up to the highest level in about 
20 years. Prior to the advance, there 
was some contracting of flour, principally 
by New York and Chicago bakers, but 
the market got away from most of the 
trade and last week very little new selling 
was reported. With trade requirements 
only fractionally covered, it looks as though 
buyers will be forced into the market soon, 
regardless of price. Terminal receipts are 
light, with demand good, and premiums 
have kept pace with the advance in the 
options. The 1945 rye crop is said to be 
smaller than normal domestic require- 
ments. Pure white rye flour $4.70@4.80 
ewt, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium $4.60@4.70, pure dark $4.20@4.35. 

Chicago: Rye prices advanced consider- 
ably last week and this was not con- 
ducive to much buying. Sales were wide- 
ly scattered and in small volume. Direc- 
tions only fair; white patent rye $4.65@ 
4.82, medium $4.50@4.72, dark $3.65 @4.37. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 36c last week. 
Sales and shipping directions improved; 
pure white flour $5.27, medium $5.17, dark 
$4.77, rye meal $5.02. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.36, medium 
dark $4.40, Wisconsin pure straight $5.07, 
Wisconsin white patent $5.33. 

Philadelphia: The market for rye flour 
continues to show strength, due to the 
steady advance in futures and prices are 
again sharply higher. Offerings are light, 
but business is limited and buyers are 
operating only as impelled by immediate 
necessity. White patent $4.90@5. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour did not share in 
the heavy buying that characterized wheat 
flour as buyers considered levels too high 
for any commitments beyond immediate 
needs. Rye flour, fancy white $4.60@ 
4.70, medium $4.50@4.60. 

Cleveland: The advance of rye grain this 
week has advanced the price of rye flour 
to a 20-year high. The price is so high 
now that jobbers and bakers have backed 
away from buying even small lots. Every- 
one is extremely cautious. Today’s price 
of $5.25 per sack for white rye flour in 
comparison to a standard spring wheat 
flour at $3.60, making a difference of $1.65, 
makes it impossible for the rye bread baker 
to operate without a loss. OPA must give 
the baker some relief. Quotations: patent 
white rye flour $5.25@5.35, medium rye 
flour $5.15@5.25, dark rye flour $4.80@4.90. 

New York: The tremendous advances in 
rye flour have discouraged buyers and 
they place orders only where flour is ab- 
solutely needed. The trade believes that 
continuance of these high levels will re- 
duce the amount of rye bread baked and 
that only enough will be produced to main- 
tain established business. Quotations, pure 
white patents $5.07@5.25. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is light 
and supplies are ample. The trend is firm. 
Quotations, cottons: white $5.03, medium 
$4.93, dark $4.53. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
moderately active. Domestic sales are nor- 
mal for this time of year. No new ex-~ 
port business has developed recently. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats $3.15, bag of 80 lbs, cot- 
ton, in mixed cars; oatmeal in 98-lb jutes 
$3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Colder weather has brought 
an improved demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal on the domestic market and sales 
show a good increase. There is no sugges- 
tion of any export business. Supplies are 
moderate. Quotations Nov. 10: rolled oats 
in 80-lb sacks $3.25, in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Nov. 12 at $4.90 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Nov. 3, 


' 1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 


Baltimore ...... 3,390 290 ae 
Buffalo ......... 6,688 ‘2,611 oe de 

tS. Aeereres 679 ‘ ee és 
GRICAZo 2.220006 ae 169 ae oe 
Os etek és we és 396 
we 248 ee os fe 
Milwaukee ..... iv is os +e 
New York ...... 2,265 107 a 240 

AMCAt 2. cccces 38 we Px os 
Philadelphia .... 1,213 210 a o. 

Tetaw ....c08 14,521 3,387 aa 636 
Oct, 27, 1945.... 15,130 3,082 oe 425 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion, All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v 








EXPORT MANAGER WANTED 


A small group of interior southwest- 
ern hard winter wheat flour mills 
have an opening for export man with 
flour experience in Latin-American 
and European markets. Knowledge 
of Spanish and Portuguese highly de- 
sirable. Full-time position—Perma- 
nent. Give full experience, nation- 
ality, and indication of compensation 
expected in application. Address 
7561, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 








BAG SALESMAN 


Intelligent, aggressive man to travel 
State of Mississippi, representing large 
corporation already established in the 
territory, contacting wholesale grocers, 
feed and fertilizer manufacturers, also 
oil mills. Must own automobile. We 
pay traveling expenses, plus auto mile- 
age. Good opportunity and good sal- 
ary for right party, permanent con- 
nection. Applications confidential. Re- 
ply 7621, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED 


Warehouse, Packing and Shipping 
Foreman. Sober, honest, industrious, 
experienced, capable of organizing, 
hiring, firing, supervising; maintaining 
clean, waste-free premises; accurate, 
efficient packing, loading and _ ship- 
ping ope ous Permanent highly 
paid positt@iti ¥;500-sack flour mill 
in Texas’ finest residential town. Ad- 
dress 7623, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER WHO. UN- 
derstands dressing stones. State experi- 
ence and salary desired. Address 7620, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


HEAD MILLER WANTED—EXCELLENT 
opportunity for a young man capable of 
operating a spring wheat flour mill of 
400 bbls daily capacity. In reply state 
age, experience and salary expected. Mr. 
Sather, Doughboy Mills, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis. 


A YOUNG MAN ABOUT 30 YEARS OF 
age, with some milling experience and 
‘engineering training, for a position as 
assistant to the superintendent of a large 
mill. Good opportunity for advancement. 
In reply state age, experience and salary 
expected. Address 7589, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED TO BUY 


v 

WANTED WELL ESTABLISHED FLOUR 
mill. Complete personnel. Address 7629, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

WANTED — ONE 100-BU' HORIZONTAL 
wheat heater; three purifiers, 27 or 
32”x89”; one high speed 2-section sifter. 
W. D. McLean, 141 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

















WEST 





- hee 2 8.8 2 2 —————— 
KA‘NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
cieieiiaieehia 
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New York Metropolitan Broker 
wants 
Spring Wheat Mill Connection 


Has well established trade re- 
quiring good sized capacity mill. 
Excellent trade standing through- 
out Metropolitan area. Address 
Box 7619, The Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York 
4, N. Y. 

















FOOD TECHNOLOGIST—COLLEGE GRAD- 
uate. Diversified experience in the gen- 
eral food field, mainly in milling, bak- 
ing, prepared mixes and cereals. Desire 
position in new product development or 
technical sales. Address 7615, The North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—SALES POSITION WITH AG- 
gressive, quality miller. Territory, west- 
ern Pennsylvania. Thirty-five. Sales ex- 
perience, baking experience and knowl- 
edge of flours. Available from Armed 
Forces Service, Dec. 1, 1945. Address 
7628, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 














; v 
FOR SALE—ONE 9’x30” DOUBLE STAND, 
collar oiling, shell bearing, style A, roll 
feed, high caliper Great Western roller 
mill. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 1522 
East High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 





WE HAVE TO VACATE ONE OF OUR 
warehouses and offer the following ma- 
chinery: New Wolf No. 4 B.B. Reels, $65 
each; used but in best shape Allis and 
Minneapolis Reels, plain bearing, at $35 
each; No. 6 Invincible Corn Scourer B.B., 
at $60; No. 28 and No. 36 Great Western 
Sifters, $75 each; Willford Feeder and 
lots of other milling machinery. Schu- 
chard Bros., 1901 2nd Street North, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
alate all Vv a ee 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Milling Executives 


We are expertly qualified 
to provide for inventory 
and material controls. 


Write for full information. 





ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 


Management Counsellors 


Merchants Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 





FLOUR 

FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Nov. 9, 1945, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-publie ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





pS ae 27,979 1,712 8,069 9,997 
Private terminals 1 i 21 1 
4. ive ee 27,980 1,712 8,090 9,998 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 7,495 ve 549 223 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





PON 0s 5-6 o'e 5,913 a 899 412 
Churchill........ 1,878 ws ve es 
Prince Rupert ae 
Victoria. .....s. 

WOERIe is ccn ss > 43,266 1,712 9,538 10,632 

Year ago .... 56,171 1,576 12,312 12,616 


Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 6,427 249 1,638 2,981 
Pacific seaboard. 1,066 ve 16 22 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Orn Gliv. 2 i... 97 ar 42 122 


Totals ......:. 7,590 249 1,695 3,125 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 








BMS. cccos cess 10,692 168 2,205 2,173 
1 | ree ara 20 1 71 12 
Pacific seaboard. 2,472 “~ 140 abe 

All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OTR. GAY. 005255 83 4,0 34 
Totals. .... 0006 13,268 170 2,451 2,188 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1 to Nov. 9, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 107,218 2,065 22,471 24,942 
Pacific seaboard. 9,240 -- .1,089 283 
All other public 
and semi-public 


terminals, west- 
|) ae 445 ay 944 429 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Aug. 1 to Nov; 9, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 129,226 1,702 26,495 17,883 
Pacific seaboard. 17,401 ons 936 65 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Ore GV) iia ws 4,889 ve 119 24 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Nov. 3, 1945, and Nov. 4, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): 


Canadian 
-American— -—in bond—, 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
3 t 3 4 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
WORE 6.6000 147,424 184,983 16,744 21,901 
6 a ee 4,796 5,469 sts ict 
NEE 6 Aiare brea 48,432 17,377 4,065 1,434 
eer 4,209 13,218 bie 615 
Barley ...... 23,581 31,421 721 1,036 
Flaxseed .... 7,230 4,695 bes eis" 
‘Soybeans .... 12,511 15,949 


Stocks of United States grai 
Canadian markets Nov. 3 (fi : 
responding date a year ago given in paften4 
theses): wheat, 69,000 (60,000) bus; corn, 
1,000 (243,000); soybeans, none (208,000). 





+ 





November 13, 1945 


BEN F. LACY NAMED HEAD 
OF ALLIED TRADES GROUP 


Daytona Beach, Fla.—The Allied 
Trades Association of the South met 
at Daytona Beach during the con- 
vention of the Southern Bakers Asso- 
ciation and elected Ben F. Lacy, 
Southern Waxed Paper Co., Atlanta, 
as its president. Other officers named 
to serve during the coming year were 
Roy Lichlyter, Standard Brands, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala., vice president, and 
H. D. Crawford, Swift & Co: At- 
lanta, secretary-treasurer. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 

Oct. Oct. Nov. Nov. 
7 3 0 


20 2 
Five mills ... 27,802 34,652 30,889 *28,465 


*Four mills. 








Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 


4 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Nov. 10, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis... 449 228 405 39 5,208 2,964 
Duluth ..... 865 165 382 -» 2,680 1,434 


MORE PROFITS 


FOR YOUR COMPANY 
LESS WORRY and EXPENSE 


FOR YOU 


TO sell your business for cash 

to a reputable and experi- 
enced operating concern with 
substantial capital may be the 
best thing for both the company 
and you. 


a are principals (not bro- 

kers) with a record of 
successful operating experience. 
Present company personnel re- 
tained wherever possible. 





ALL discussions and negotiations 
strictly confidential 


Box 1203, 1474 B’way, New York 








Millfeed Receipts and Ship r) 


Receipts and shipments “of millfeed: at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 10, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
19 1944 


1945 1944 45 
Minneapolis .. naw -». 20,580 15,390 
Kansas City .. 250 400 4,250 4,950 
Philadelphia .. 380 380 eee ase 
Milwaukee ... 120 opr 4,710 2,700 





SERVICE TO VETERANS 


Want advertising will be inserted 
without cost to veterans seeking em- 
ployment, if used within ninety days 
of discharge. Maximum two insertions, 
40 words per insertion. Right is re- 
served to revise or reject copy sub- 
mitted. 











apolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE 


1200 Bbl. Hard Wheat Flour Mill 


Good location on three rail lines. 
grain Northwest and Southwest. Approx. 50,000- 
bu grain storage. Now in full operation. 


Address inquiries: Adv. No. 7625, The North- 
western Miller, 118 South Sixth Street, Minne- 
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seller currently: 


Cocoa PRODUCTS 
COFFEE 
COTTONSEED OIL 
LARD . 


offered to sellers. 


70 PINE STREET 





If You Are Interested in these 
SPOT COMMODITIES— 


... it is probable that we may be of 
help to you. 


In the following raw products, or their equivalents in 
processed form, we are likely to be able to find a buyer or 


MEAT PRODUCTS 
MILK PRODUCTS 
SOYBEAN OIL 
SUGAR 


Through our 88 offices located in all parts of the country, 
our Commodity Department keeps a constant check on 
up-to-date developments. Further, we endeavor to bring 
buyer and seller together—and thus are conversant with 
specific instances in which these staples can be made avail- 
able to buyers. The same type of cooperation is, of course, 


If you will tell us what you want, we usually can either 
help secure it at regular brokerage rates—or tell you the 
market situation, at no cost to you. Just address our Com- 
modity Department—’phone if your need is urgent—and 
we'll swing into action for you immediately. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


P oe " Neg ‘ae 
Brokers in Commodities and Seciitities*™ 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 87 Cities 




















TUTTUTUTTE LTTE PET PELLET LORE LOLUL CEE LE CLUE UO CeO LOLG TCE 





F HUNANNAUUAE LULL 


UML 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent PWGill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


In these days of production ‘ios 
tainties and ingredient scarcities, 
it pays to stick to time-tested brands 
like these—flours that always hold 


to a rigid quality standard. 


. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
* 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN: MINNEAPOLIS 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 














KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 





a 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


4 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS isinnesor, 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


_and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 






































+ 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 





ON ALL 
“HASTINGS” MILLING Eft COMPA CABLE CODES 
Montreal Roe USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 





Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL | WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM * STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


wre 3 A GS cotton 


IN CANADA 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 





FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 


On the Saint John River, 84 miles from 
its mouth, Fredericton is an educational 
centre surrounded by rich farming 
country. It is the chief commercial 
centre in the interior of the Province. 


Fine old trees, wide lawns and solid 
buildings characterize this city which had 
its beginning in 1785. The old Govern- 
ment House, a particularly handsome 
structure, is a fine example of the archi- 
tecture which makes Fredericton famous. 


Industrially, Fredericton is closely 
associated with the lumbering trade, 
which is one of the most important in the 
province. 


Fredericton is located close to famous 
salmon pools and the great woods 
abounding in game—which makes New 
Brunswick a hunter’s and fisherman’s 
paradise. 


OF 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


po 





ae oi 


vi 





Walkers 7 


CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


or These Famous 


<cok at These Celebrated. Name 
OGILVIE FLoug ROYAL HO 
GLENORA FAMOUS 
BUFFALO 


Cable Address 
OGILVIE MONTREAL 


— MONTREAL CANADA 


Bex 
The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED sons 


WHEAT-jHe HEARTS 


GERM 


Mills at 


WINNIPEG 





JUTE 


COTTON 


FORT WILLIAM 
EDMONTON 
MEDICINE HAT 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





4 





Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, ‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 

















IT’S IN THE RECORD 


4 
~~ 


" | SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 











PROVENDER 4x2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


























« e 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
CANADI AN LONDON, ENGLAND Lenten | 








SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





Since 1857 


ROLLED OATS . 
eaned Mulariies & duns 
OATMEAL Aaa 





Sain lerchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ Se eo al 


= =e 


ne mee | 









































« GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
a} in 0 ak ou r Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘'Woumacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA | 














- ~- - 
Mills Limited 
ices: VAN ALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOC CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT mC: PRATT 
4UMBERSTONE « MONTREAL - MONCTON 529 Elevators in Manitoba, Exp orter 
Sa adel Bie = ok Heo se er aa hg FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 68 King Street, Eust 
Winnipeg, Manitoba TORONTO, CANADA 























es 

















Cable: 





| 
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-— FOOD INDUSTRY HOPES 
TO OPEN 200,000 JOBS 

Export FOUL | new vou, Nn. ¥—The food manu- 
IN SUR ANC E facturing industry intends to reabsorb 
its returning veterans and hopes to 

“*41l Risks’? employ an additional 200,000 em- 


ployees, according to Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufactur- 































Special Service to Flour Mills on 


Export and Domestic ers of America. 
Ocean and Lake Insurance Mr. Willis said that manufacturers 
and Transportation of groceries and kindred products, 
Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in who have a larger volume of annual 
Export Flour Handling sales than any other industrial group 
in America, will spend more than 
Western Assurance $600,000,000 in the next year for new 
Company machinery and other capital equip- 
TORONTO, CANADA ment. This estimate, he pointed out, LIMITED om 
y cieainebieco. Leb is exceeded only by expenditures A 
oe ° : charted by chemical manufacturers, 7 
Royal Bank Bide. Toronto, Canada including petroleum, coal and rubber. and /mpor ter. S 
APPLETON & COX, INC., GMA estimates are based on a aA 
American Agents recent survey made by the Bureau 


11] John Street, Now York of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


of the Department of Commerce, 
which showed that all industry 
planned to spend more than $9,000,- 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 000,000 on capital equipment in the 


12 months following the end of the 























LIMITED ‘ 
war in Europe. 
= BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

Grain and JOINS WOLCOTT & LINCOLN 
- F d Hutchinson, Kansas—Fred Houser, 
— ee $ for many years connected with the 
Kansas Grain Co., Hutchinson, a sub- 
Exporters sidiary of the Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., and manager of the Hutchinson 
TORONTO, CANADA office for the past eight years, is new 





Hutchinson manager for Wolcott & 
Lincoln, Inc. He replaces George H. 
Bidwell, who has opened his own 


grain brokerage office. Announce- 
MUNGO SCOTT, P ty., Ltd. ment of Mr. Houser’s hiring was 











FLOUR MILLERS made by W. B. Lincoln, Kansas City, 
Uable Address: Established who visited the local office. Wolcott 
“SUPERB” 1894 & Lincoln provide the wire service 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia for the Hutchinson Board of Trade. 











\ 


GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE ADpRESS, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 


™ 
as 


ee 













Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers meer rdtg 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA Toronto 


| Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL od CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” - 
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EXTRA muie Y 
Some years ago a courthouse in a Makes them = Easy- 
small town in Southern France was me ° 
the scene of a sensational trial which to-Handle”’ in Baking 
attracted many women of the so- * 
called best society. During one pe- 
Cake Flour riod of the trial when the testimony THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
promised to become a shade too sen- DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
sational, the judge arose and said, 
Sd y , J 2 ° “At this point in the proceedings I 
would ask all respectable women in 
the courtroom to leave immediately.” “a . 
Not a single woman moved. S ¥ 
NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY After « shoct patos, the igs weet Cream 
turned to a policeman and said in a 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA loud voice, “Now that all the re- e ” : 
spectable women have left, clear ery est 
these others out!” 
¢¢¢ Quality Flours 
“Have some peanuts?” 
“No thanks. They’re fattening.” 
“What makes you think they’re W. J . JENNISON CO. 
fattening?” MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
“Did you ever see an elephant?” 
e$¢ ¢ 
New Recruit (on K.P. duty): I 
thought there were potato peeling I F BUYING 
machines in here. 
Mess Sergeant: There are—and MILO * K AFIR 
you are one of the latest models. 
¢¢¢ Phone—Wire—or Write 
Stranger: Pardon me, are you a _ @ 
resident here? eat 
Native: Yes, I’ve been here for = = 
goin’ on 50 years. What can I do FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
for you? - 
Stranger: I’m looking for a crim- Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
inal lawyer. Have you any here? and FIELD SEEDS 
Native: Well, we’re pretty sure we 
have, but we can’t prove it! 
¢?¢ ¢ hens 
Merchants Milling Co. 
ROB] NSON Jackie proudly announced to his Farmers & Merchants e 
MILLING COMPANY gong Rng ve got a new baby and Quality Flours 
SALINA, KANSAS nom 
“Goodness,” the teacher replied, Mill at Sales Office 
= “isn’t that a lot of money for a tiny Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis — 
baby?” = 
“Yes, but think how long they 
” ry s 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED FAMILY PATENTS ae eee age . | 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON White Crest Red Crest He: Why didn’t you answer my FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
THE PACIFIC COAST... letter? Milling C= 
e: idn’t get it, and further- heehee haat ape 
e and Pastry Flours She: I didn’t get it, and furth Hubbard 
more, I didn’t like some of the things 
LGL vi you said in it. 
> aga ACME 
Sponge Cracker Flour o¢¢ BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
He _was the final speaker at a 4 ec 
“115 banquet. Speakers before him had Also “ 
Lane oe Company droned on interminably. The audi- a AGhE PLOUn te mee co. 
ee ence was bored almost to tears. The | The ACME FL City, Okla. 
toastmaster announced, “William — 
Lackaye, the famous actor, will give 
you his address.” 
ont: : TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
The Rodney Millin 4 Lackaye rose and said, “Gentlemen, 
vs 20,000 rood f —— Co my address is the Lambs Club, New ALFALFA MEAL 
IGLEHEART BROTHERS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI York.” Then he sat down. The ap- OE ong 
NCORPORA EE ae ee, PRODUCTS 00. Merchants Exehance, 
EVANSVILLE INDIANA “Heart of A merica”’ ae eo & Lamar, Oolo. St. Louis, Mo. 
FLOUR Junior: Pop, when I bring home — I 
; a my report card, why do you always ‘ 
Chickasha Milling Co. sign it with an X instead of writing HUBERT J. HORAN 
Capacity OHICKASHA (Cable Address CHICAGO OFFICE: your name? 
path, MI on wiedaee Kelly Wiener On, 019 HN. Michigna Ave. Father: I don’t want your teacher rorzicn F]LQUR pomstic 
Hard Wheat Flour BOSTON OFFICE: to think that anyone who can read Bist and Chestnut Streets 4 
Monier Millers’ National Federation en 1200 Statler | —— and write would have a son as dumb PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. —- 
as you. ——— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








S.A. Gxean | _ HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. | GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL. FEEDINGSTUFFS 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


Cory Buildings 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E.C.3 | Si Gores Cee Low 


inal 6 hina | FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
M ARDORF, PE ACH & Co., Ltd. | IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 





LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FEED, ETO. 





52, Mark Lane, | 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
| 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
| IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
“ANCHOR,” Belfast 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers } 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address; “Coventry,” London | Cable Address: 








Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH | 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND-__—i| sand at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
CEREAL PRODUCTS LONDON, E. C. 3 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley | Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes | 


CRAWFORD & LAW 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,’’ London. 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
| 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


| ©, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 

GLASGOW 

LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| 45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


GLASGOW 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE sonvaWwestEan MILLER oe 


BELFAST 











N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: “‘Bijgrip,"” Amsterdam 


All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 









Haarlem 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “'Tarvo," 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: ‘“FELIXCOHEN”’ 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. v/h P. GC. VIS & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 








AMSTERDAM 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ""MaRvEL,” Glasgow Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 
VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
ANDREW TAYLOR & co. (late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


| 
| 
| Importers of 
| FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW | Cables: Radium 
“ ” } Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow Corr.: Postbox 1151 


E. W. Bouwman c. L. Kirchheiner 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


60 Wellington St. GLASGOW Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 


Cable Address: ‘‘D1PLoMA,'’ Glasgow 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 


Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PHiiP,’’ Dundee 

















Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


f Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO 


444 W. Grand Ave. 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 




















THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR. export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 






























JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIO EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 







P. O. Box 646 
























H. J. GREENBANK 


[ANALYSES 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR—CEREAI 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


Francis M. Franco 


Depen 


Siebel Ir 


960 Montana CHICAGO. 1 


GRAIN 


PromptService 





istitute of Technology 





fl 





FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All F LOUR Grades 


Flour Specialists 921.2" 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


OMAHA 


NEB. 


Offices: 


i ih ae Mele an Olle anvils! 





San Francisco 











WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Food Products Co. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. .. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc, 





“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


Globe Milling Co. .....sseeeesceernvees 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Goodlander Mills Co. 
Great Bend Milling Company 
Great Star Flour Mills, 
Greenbank. H. J., & Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley ..... 


“#12, Se ARSE A ost eee RAMEE 


Somer 


, Armbruster & Larsen Co... 


i name iy 


es 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
aneitty 1,508 Fite Oe inate 
Henkel Flour Mills ......eeeeeeeeeeees 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc.... 
Holland Engraving Co, 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 
Houston Milling Co. 
Howie, The J. K., Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc. 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
International Milling Co. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


Jewell, L. R., & Son 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 




















Junction City Milling Co. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kansas Flour Mills Company 

Kansas Milling Co. 





Kelly-Erickson Co. ...-seeeeeeeeerruee 
, William, Milling Go. .......... 
“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing Kelly am g 
in Section Two of this issue. 





Chickasha Milling Co. 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. ; 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 


H. H., Flour Mills Co 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 


Abilene Flour Mills Co. 


Acme Flour Mills Co. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 


Colborne Mfg. Co. 


Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Bag Co. 
American Bakers Machinery Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
Dry Milk Institute, Inc 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. .. 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 

Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products Sales Co. .. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Crete Mills, The .... 
Crookston Milling Co. 


La Grange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lakeside Milling Co., 
Larrowe Mills, Inc. 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co 


Machine & Foundry Co. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


McConnéll ‘& Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
McLean, W. D. .... 
Maney Milling Co. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc, 
Mennel Milling Co. 


Baker Perkins, Inc. Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 

Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Belan, Mathew C. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Big Jo Flour Mills 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 


De Lisser, Andrew . 


Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. .. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau ... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 


Dominion Fleur Mills, Ltd. 
Doughnut Corporation of America .... 
Dow Chemical Co, ° ‘ : 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. .......... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. 
Dunwoody Institute ee 
Dutchess Bakers’ Machinery. Corp. vee 


Bouwman, E. & W. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
Bowman Dairy Co. 


Brey & Sharpless ......+eeeseeserecves 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 


Brown’s Hungarian Corp. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. .. 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 
Elkay Products Co. 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, Safety ‘Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc, . 
Essmueller Co. .....0.s0e0- 
Evans Milling Co. 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 


Morrison Milling 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


National Cotton Council of 


National Grain Yeast Corp. 


Cameron, John F., & Co. 
Canadian Bag Co.,* Ltd. 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 
Feast, C. E., & Co. 
New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co. . ‘ 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co..... 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
Norton, Willis, Co. ° 
Northern Publishing Co. 


Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co. 
Chapman & Smith Co. 


Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ..........e000: 
Flour Mills of America, Inc, 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Fort Morgan Mills ....... 
Franco, Francis M. ... 


Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. . 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. i 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. ‘Bena R. R. 


Novadel-Agene Corp. 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ : 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry) ......-.+.-. 
Omlecks & OO. secccccvcccccccicscscccecs 
Page, Thomas, Milling Co.......... 


Paniplus Company .......ee+eeeee. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .......... 


Pearistone, H. S., Co. ..ccccsccces eae 6 
a eae eeccces eecccces ee 
Paeer MIN O68... vciccccrccccvseses . 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc........ escccse Og 
Pillman & Phillips ......... evccceresse 43 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ....... Cclveeceeee 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., -, Columbia 
Chemical Division ........ coccscccccs 10g 
PROS, TO. wiccvtviscs Pe rye cooce 40 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. Seebvwesicae 7 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. ....... tieeeen 
Procter Se APO vis sive ¥veseotwcs cs eee. 
Q Quaker Oats Company ............ 
Raible, J. B.5 GO. sccccccccviccccee 
Red River Milling Co. .........+4.. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 
Red Wing Milling Co. ......... coscee 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Lta.. pe cedeces 40 
Richmond Mfg. Co. ........ covcccccece 12g 
Riegel Paper Oorp. ..cccccccccccccsecs 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. .......... 40 
Robinson Milling Co. .........++ evcccce 42 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. ....... 17a 
Rodney Milling Co. ......scecccccscecs 42 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co......scccsecscees 
De CE Es teas 6cdonsne bees ccbese 18 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, LitO,....cce.s. 43 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ...... eesevece 21 
Russell Milling Co. ........ a LTT Te) 33 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co...... Sebaiees. 
St. Cloud Milling Co........ evceeee 87 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 4a 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd....... 41 
Bt. Regis PUPSl Ge. csccccciccvccccec. 
leche: TR MOONE I Pe PET TEE 33 
Schneider, W. H., Co. ...cccoee pasate 
Schultz, Baujan & Co.........eeeecess 18 
CO FN MI: os-do bos deka Keb ecese. 41 
Security Milling Co., Inc...........+.... 
Seedburo Equipment Co..............0.. 20a 
| _  ra 6 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc...... Saseee 6 
OV RONCG Up Bes cacb cheek dws ee anece 
Short, J. R., Milling Co........... Pees 
Siebel Institute of Technology......... 43 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ....... 2 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ......... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lta. 43 
Southwestern Laboratories ..........4.. 13a 
Spillers, TAB. .ccicicce $0CCCC CO ODO wCCs 40 
oe wT SS a ee 
Spokane Flour Mills Co........... eevee 7 
MUTOMO- DB GR. cocvrccesccsiesceces cocce 1dg 
Springfield Milling Corp. Ceeveesedecbec: 18 
ee, ek ee Pre ere 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
PETER OG.) arvcicscccvss Ce ecovecece 
Standard Brands, Inc, ............ ee 
WERIe MIE GS. oid cb cavowescicce. 33 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ........eseee.- 43 
DEIN. TNO. 6 ics ebb bs cudcseeeese. 
Stock, FF. W., & Bons. WMei.cccccicices: 
DUMMMOD, OO 5650 debe ecchivedecstciec: l4a 
Bratton Grain Co. ..cscccvcvccesssoce. 
OO. 556s sone eacbaeuceee 43 
Sullivan & Kennedy 04-0,0 6.06660 90006 
OTERO realat coin ls ondieetasa.. 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ......... 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 43 
SOMMAMC.  EIOVE Ges. ie vices ccascsiece. 28 
Tension Envelope Corp, .........sseee.:: 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
Thomas, A. Vaughan .......... Bales vee 
Thompson, EB. 8S. .....es00% Cocceesconce 
Tidewater Grain Co, .....ccceseceecers 33 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc............ 16a 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ...........+--> 41 
Transit GrOin Go. oe ci.cccccccs seveoe.. @ 
Tri-State Milling Co. ......ss.. ecccces 
Twin City Machine Co. .........eee0-: 4a 
Uhlmann Grain Co. .........+. a. ole 
Union Machinery Co. .........06-+ 
CAV OCRINS: BUM boc vn bi teccdecvenesede.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd........ re 
Urban, George, Milling Co....... Babies 7 
Valier & Spies Milling Company.... 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen ........ 
Van Dusen Harrington Co...6.....+.+++ 44 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ........ Seeas oe 
Victor Chemical Works ..........++++:: l5a 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. .....- 5a 
Via, DB. On, GB GOs. 6 i vecccesccvsvvccceess 43 
Voigt Milling GO. cvccccccccccsceces:s 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 0 ee 43 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ...... . 3 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...Cover 3 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ............ % 
Wamego Milling Co. ....eseeeceeeeerss 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ......+..++0+ . £ 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ........- 27 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .......s5+0+: —- 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. ........e0++:: 4l 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., "Lita... 39 
Western Milling Co. .....eeeeeeeeeere? 7 
Western Star Mill Co, ........+- = ae 37 
Western Waterproofing Co. .....+++++* 23a 
White, Bob ....--seeee- Cod eepeessseccce 
White & Co. ..... Fo RRA 43 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co.........--+° 18 
Wichita Flour Mills Co..... 2 eee 27 
Williams Bros. Co. .....sseeeeeseeeees? 33 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc......+-+++* 8a 
Wolf Milling Co. ...........++ Sarge °° . 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ....eseeeeseer’ 















Ten: N-A Representative is not just a “front-office” caller 
— you're more likely to find him, with flour on his shoes, out 
in the mill or up in the laboratory. He’s a practical man and 
he’s there to give you the benefit of his and N-A’s nation- 


wide experience. 
So why not call on him, when you have problems in 


maturing, processing or enriching? He and his products 
— Agene, Novadelox and N-Richment-A — are always at 


your service, 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


GENE 


BELLEVILLE 9 «© NEW JERSEY 











“BREAKFAST? SKIP IT!” 


Preliminary reports from new survey point 
immediate need for nutritional education 
among high school and grade school students 


Below-par breakfasts . . . poor 
breakfasts .. . no breakfasts at all! 
That is the record of eating habits 
among students as revealed by 
preliminary figures from a recent 
week-long survey in 9 elementary 
and high schools in9 Midwest rural, 
suburban and urban communities, 


47.2% of the high school break- 
fasts and 23.9% of the grade 


school breakfasts were poor or in- 
adequate. 


43.5% of the high school break- 
fasts and 50.2% of the grade 
school breakfasts were fair (needed 
improvement, better selection). 


Only 9.3% of the high school 
breakfasts and only 25.9% of the 
grade school breakfasts were good 
or adequate. 


Here at General Mills we are 
working to develop helpful materi- 
als for teaching good nutrition to 
school children. These materials, 


based on the latest authoritative 
information and perfected with the 
help of a committee of educators, 
are now being tested with the co- 
operation of selected rural, sub- 
urban and city schools. 


The results of our tests will be 
reported to you on these pages in 
the months to come. We invite 
your comments and suggestions. 


General Mills. Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 
© 1945—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. taw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) o day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter, One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
.+.natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE .. . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oi! or Vitamin D concentrate 





ij ene: ve o series of ads [Pppearing 
mth ‘ational, medical and health 
Gozines which reports on th 
ria Mills nutrition Program ae 
. aa 9rain product foods 
Proper place in the diet. 








